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The  Prince  of  Wales  has  now  almost  completed  his  great 
Imperial  task,  but  the  most  difficult  part  of  it  yet  remains 
if,  as  some  papers  have  suggested,  his  next  tour  is  to 
be  Ireland. 

If,  however,  his  visit  could  be  made  to  synchronise  with 
— might  I  even  suggest,  inspire.^ — the  long-desired  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Ireland,  he  would  have  done  more  than  any  of 
his  line,  for  only  by  unification  can  there  be  pacification. 

For  no  partition  of  Ireland  can  be  permanent.  It  has 
been  made  necessary  just  as  it  was  made  inevitable  by 
those  elements  of  bigotry  which  drove  one  party  into  the 
“Curragh  Mutiny”  and  the  other  into  the  rising  of 
“  Easter  Week.”  And  now  at  a  time  when  the  findings  of 
the  Boundary  Commission  may  quite  conceivably  land  us 
into  a  worse  civil  war  than  we  have  yet  witnessed,  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  look  to  the  only  force  that 
can  make  Ireland  once  again  into  a  loyal  unit  of  Empire. 

For  of  one  thing  I  am  more  convinced  than  at  any  time 
in  the  fifteen  years  that  I  have  echoed  my  repeated 
warnings,  and  that  is :  that  the  continued  isolation  of 
Ulster  is  the  main  strength  of,  just  as  it  is  the  only  reason 
for,  the  Republicanism  of  the  South. 

Inevitable  as  that  secession  was,  from  the  moment  when 
Lord  Carson’s  perfectly  natural  misgivings  about  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  minority  were  treated  as  mere 
cowardly  bluff  that  would  not  stand  up  to  the  real  British 
rifles  that  the  more  extreme  elements  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  call  into  play  to  shoot  Ulster  into 
a  Dublin  Parliament,  it  has  none  the  less  been  suicidal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  strengthening  the  loyalty  of 
Ireland.  For,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  it 
merely  threw  Southern  Unionists  to  the  wolves  at  a  time 
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when  saner  Nationalists  were  willing  to  give  Ulster  an 
Imperial  veto  and  a  power  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
far  greater  than  they  ever  held  at  Westminster. 

The  loss  of  some  £25o,ooo,cxx)  of  capital,  some  10,000 
casualties,  and  a  toll  of  new  hate  that  will  probably  last 
for  two  more  generations,  is  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay 
for,  not  England’s,  so  much  as  our  own  internal  bigotries, 
in  refusing  to  meet  each  other.  North  and  South,  upon  the 
common  platform  of  deliberation. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  next  tour  may  be  Ireland,  for  already  Irishmen — 
even  Sinn  Feiners — can  sing  “  God  Save  the  King  ”  with 
a  meaning  which  the  National  Anthem  never  conveyed  to 
them  before  the  Treaty — since,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  admitted,  it  was  the  King’s  personal  intervention 
that  prevented  the  Cabinet  declaring  open  war. 

Could  there  be  a  more  fitting  time  or  a  more  fitting 
person  for  such  a  graceful  tribute  than  such  a  tour  by  the 
son  of  the  man  who,  when  war  between  the  two  countries' 
was  hanging  in  the  balance  and  he  was  appealed  to  by  all 
sections  of  moderate  men,  at  once  generously  replied 
“  that  he  was  taking  the  matter  up  with  all  the  greater  con¬ 
sideration  because  of  the  sacrifices  of  Irishmen  during  the 
European  catastrophe  ” — the  very  words  which  Lord 
Stamfordham  conveyed  to  me  when  I  made  my  own  appeal 
after  having  managed  to  secure  even  Dr.  Mannix  to 
promise  to  preach  peace  all  over  Ireland. 

It  was  in  fact  only  when  the  MacSweenys  themselves 
positively  refused  to  give  any  guarantee  that  such  a 
“  Truce  of  God  ”  would  not  be  used  towards  further  blood¬ 
shed,  that  my  negotiations  in  Brixton  Gaol,  which  would 
have  saved  not  merely  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  but 
hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  property,  inevitably 
broke  down. 

But  the  Royal  promise  was  faithfully  kept;  there  are 
thousands  of  Irishmen  alive  to-day  who  owe  their  lives  to 
that  promise,  and  the  welcome  given  the  Duke  of  York 
at  the  Irish  Club  may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  the 
new  feeling  of  recognition  of  this. 

In  making  that  appeal  at  the  time,  however,  few  realised 
that  I  was  really  quoting  actual  words  that  went  back  to 
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the  days  of  Henry  II  (1172),  when  Raymond  Le  Gros,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Redmonds,  upon  the  very  morrow  of  the 
Norman  invasion  (invited  as  it  was  by  the  King  of  Leinster) 
was  pleading  for  a  fusion  of  the  two  races  upon  terms  of 
mutual  co-operation,  making  Ireland  a  complete  unit  in 
the  Empire,  which  then  contained  half  the  provinces  of 
F ranee — and  was  fighting  the  policy  of  a  “  garrison  ”  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  rest  of  the  country  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  eight  centuries  of  misery — but  the  speech  is  given 
in  full  in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  Chronicle  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis. 

My  point  in  referring  to  it  now  is  that  I  believe  that 
Ireland  would  still  be  prepared  to  do  almost  anything  to 
attain  her  unification,  and  if  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  visit 
could  in  some  way  synchronise  with  it,  he  would  go  over  not 
as  a  mere  tourist  but  as  a  real  ambassador  of  lasting  peace. 

I  remember  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  Dublin  in 
1900  my  uncle  explaining  to  me  the  Nationalist  attitude  of 
abstention — that  “anything  like  a  whole-hearted  act  of 
loyalty  without  a  constitutional  meaning  would  be  a 
mockery ;  anything  less,  an  insult  ” — and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  something  should  be  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
real  “  Cead  Mille  F  ailthe  ”  that  would  leave  its  mark  in 
history ;  but  the  initiative  lies  with  the  loyalists  if  they  want 
to  see  him  receive  a  national  and  unequivocal  expression  of 
allegiance  as  the  King’s  representative. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  “loyal”  North  remains  out  of 
the  National  Parliament  in  Dublin,  so  long  will  the  South 
inevitably  go  more  and  more  Republican — just  as  England 
would  soon  go  over  to  Labour  if  all  the  Conservatives 
determined  to  establish  a  separate  Parliament  for  them¬ 
selves,  say  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Liberals  another  in  Scot¬ 
land — for  that  is  what  has  happened  under  partition. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  that, 
exasperated  by  a  certain  Southern  loyalist,  too  vehement 
in  his  expression  of  love  of  England  and  hatred  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  he  answered  :  “  Damn  your  loyalty  !  It’s 
getting  a  positive  nuisance  !  If  you  want  to  do  the  Empire 
a  good  turn  get  on  with  your  fellow-irishmen,  like  we  can, 
and  help  us  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  with  the  whole 
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country  :  that’s  a  real  loyalist’s  job  in  Ireland — not  always 
calling  us  into  your  rows.” 

True  or  false,  the  point  remains  the  same  :  what  England 
needs  is  the  friendship  of  a  united  Ireland,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Loyalty  of  Dublin  will  depend  upon  the 
Nationalism  of  Belfast :  Ulster  should,  in  other  words, 
stand  for  a  constitutional  principle,  rather  than  a  geo¬ 
graphical  spot,  but  so  long  as  she  does — well,  you  cannot 
take  the  blue  out  of  green  and  look  surprised  if  the  remain¬ 
ing  colour  is  yellow;  and  that  is  why  the  longer  the  North 
keeps  out  the  stronger  will  the  South  be  in  its  Republican¬ 
ism — making  the  visit  of  Royalty  utterly  impossible  in 
view  of  the  danger  of  insult  or  misunderstanding. 

As  things  stand  each  has  something  to  barter  with — well 
worth  the  exchange  :  indeed,  well  worth  the  price  of  leaving 
the  boundary  practically  where  it  stands  and  treating  each 
portion  as  a  distinct  administrative  area  for  peace’  sake; 
for  if  it  gives  the  North  a  number  of  Catholics  it  gives  the 
South  a  number  of  Protestants,  who  can  really  only  be 
properly  represented  by  their  respective  parties  in  some  all- 
Irish  assembly  which  will  take  into  account  fiscal,  educa¬ 
tional,  agricultural,  social,  commercial  unities  in  which 
the  creed  barrier  is  utterly  meaningless. 

Even  if  Sir  James  Craig  therefore  asked  the  high  price 
of  the  present  barriers  as  the  frice  for,  say,  the  two  Par¬ 
liaments  meeting  together  once  or  twice  a  year  without 
cither  surrendering  its  area  of  authority  and  freedom,  but 
conferring  for  the  common  good  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Irish  Convention,  I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Cosgrave  would 
have  an  easy  task,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  even 
Republican  De  Valera  would  not  find  it  beyond  his  power 
or  principles  to  organise  a  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
which  would  have  a  real  constitutional  significance  and 
typify  that  allegiance  towards  the  Empire  which,  if  Irish 
patriotism  is  to  have  any  meaning,  must  last  as  long  as  a 
single  Irish  settler  remains  in  the  Dominions.  Ireland,  in 
other  words,  cannot  logically  abandon  her  Imperialism 
until  she  is  prepared  to  withdraw  every  Irishman  from  the 
Empire. 

For  with  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  with 
the  status  of  a  Dominion,  and  the  entry  of  Ireland  into 
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the  League  of  Nations,  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nationalities,  whose  unity  and  equality 
are  symbolised  by  the  Crown,  the  Monarchy  regains  a  con¬ 
stitutional  position  in  Irish  national  life  from  which  the 
follies  of  past  Ministries  had  ousted  it,  for  did  not  Ireland 
twice  suffer  martyrdom  already  for  her  loyalty  to  English 
kings — first  with  Charles  against  Cromwell,  and  secondly 
with  James  II  against  William  of  Orange? 

That  is  why,  I  repeat,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Crown,  can  be  only  made  by  Ulster 
to  represent  and  symbolise  the  unity  of  Ireland  in  its 
loyalty  to  the  Empire,  then  the  Republican  ideal  will  only 
represent  the  partition  which  it  has  already  made  necessary 
and  which  it  threatens  to  make  permanent;  but  the  longer 
the  delay  the  stronger  will  that  Republicanism  become, 
till,  with  a  Labour  victory  in  Ulster,  we  see  Ireland  the 
pioneer  of  a  British  Republic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  British  monarchy  is  about  the  most  republican  form 
of  government  in  the  world,  for  presidents  elsewhere  are 
and  have  been  far  more  autocratic  in  their  method  of  action 
and  manner  than  English  kings.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  King  George  V  has  throughout  behaved 
like  an  ideal  democratic  president,  while  Mr.  De  Valera, 
as  President,  had  not  a  little  of  mediaeval  absolutism — and 
.Sir  James  Craig  in  a  Dublin  assembly  would  find  it  very 
easy  work  to  say  so  and  get  support. 

If  Ireland  is  to  be  saved  as  a  loyal  unit  of  Empire, 
Ulster  must  do  its  bit  in  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  in 
collaboration,  for,  isolated  permanently,  a  Republican 
Ireland  is  only  a  matter  of  time  so  long  as  the  Tricolour 
represents  unity  and  loyalty  is  then  confined  to  six 
provinces.  But  Nationalists  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
Republicanism  that  is  the  main  obstacle  to  reunion,  and 
that  only  some  unequivocal  act  of  constitutional  loyalty 
can  win  Ulster  back. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  I  say,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 

visit  could  become  such  an  occasion? 

###### 

When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  passed  the  Irish 
members  sang  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  "  God 
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save  the  King,”  and  English  members  in  turn  sang  “  God 
save  Ireland”;  and  when  the  Great  War  broke  out  thou¬ 
sands  of  Nationalists  whose  fathers  had  always  hated 
England  made  “  God  save  the  King  ”  their  swan  song 
of  gratitude  in  Flanders — nay,  perhaps  the  Unknown 
Soldier  himself  may  be  an  Irishman,  with'  a  wreath  from 
every  country  but  his  own  upon  his  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Ireland  owes  her 
freedom  to-day  to  the  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  died 
as  truly  for  her  as  ours  did  for  England;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was,  in  effect,  together  with  every  Englishman 
that  was  prepared  to  risk  his  life,  singing  “  God  save 
Ireland”  when  they  were  risking  their  lives  without  dis¬ 
tinction  for  an  Empire  which  after  all  contains  two  or  three 
times  as  many  Irishmen  as  Ireland. 

He  is  even  nearer  to  us  than  that,  for  history  books  will 
tell  our  grandchildren  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  English 
King  whose  “  God  Save  Ireland  ”  alone  averted  the  war 
that  would  have  had  “To  hell  with  Ireland ”  as  its  slogan. 
If  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  only  be  made  to 
inspire  some  response  from  the  North  for  some  sort  of 
unity,  however  free,  temporary,  consultative  so  long  as  it 
was  generous,  then  I  say  that  the  young  Ambassador  of 
Empire  would  have  scored  his  greatest  diplomatic  victory 
— not  merely  in  saving  Ireland  to  the  Empire,  but  what  is 
more  tragic  still,  from  herself ;  for  there  are  no  people 
more  generous  in  their  gratitude  or  forgiveness — as 
Flanders  knows ! 

Let  the  Prince  of  Wales  bring  that  gift  of  unity — which 
needs  only  the  initiative  of  Ulster — and  the  last  chapter  of 
Irish  Discord  will  have  been  closed;  for  Ireland  has  never 
had  any  grievance  against  the  Empire  :  no  people  are  more 
prosperous  or  better  treated  in  the  great  Dominions  than 
the  Irish. 

A  constitutional  reception  by  a  united  Ireland,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  symbol  of  a  united  Empire  would  be  nothing 
more  than  the  recognition  of  what  is  a  geographical 
and  ethnological  fact — viz.,  that  the  Empire  is  just  as 
much  Greater  Ireland  as  Greater  England. 
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Radio  Talk  between  Dame  HENRIETTA  BARNETT,  D.B.E., 
and  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 

Dame  Henrietta  Barnett  :  Our  friendship  is  of  long 
standing,  Sir  Oliver.  I  think  nearly  twenty-five  years  have 
passed  since  Canon  Barnett  and  I  first  went  to  stay  with 
you  and  Lady  Lodge  at  Birmingham,  and  I  have  deep 
and  helpful  memories  of  some  of  our  talks,  both  in 
Toynbee  Hall  in  Whitechapel  and  in  the  Hampstead. 
Garden  Suburb.  Indeed,  it  is  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  things  you  said  in  those  talks  that  has  made  me  so 
earnestly  want  you  to  say  them  to  the  larger  world  by  the 
help  of  Broadcasting. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  :  What  sort  of  things.  Dame 
Henrietta,  do  you  want  said.^  I  have  already  spoken  on 
the  radio  about  ether,  and  other  wonders  of  the  natural 
world.  In  my  books  I  have  dwelt  on  what  I  fully  believe 
to  be  the  facts  of  the  friendly  spiritual  forces  surrounding 
and  influencing  human  beings — influencing  them  without 
compulsion,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  and  about  man’s 
place  in  the  universe  I  have  also  written  somewhat  exten¬ 
sively.  What  more  do  you  want  stated,  my  persistent  and 
sympathetic  friend? 

Dame  Henrietta  :  Sir  Oliver,  as  you  know,  I  am  old, 
seventy-four,  a  few  weeks  only  older  than  you,  and  in  all 
my  long  life,  during  which  I  have  watched  social,  edu¬ 
cational  and  religious  movements,  both  in  their  centres 
and  in  their  circumferences,  I  have  never  known  people 
more  hungry  for  spiritual  food  than  they  are  now. 

Sir  Oliver  :  And  you  don’t  think  the  Churches  feed 
them  ? 

Dame  Henrietta:  They  do  feed  some,  but,  as  you  so^ 
courteously  point  out  in  th^t  wonderful  book,  Man  and 
the  U niverse,  “  the  modern  scientific  atmosphere  exercises 
a  sort  of  blighting  influence  upon  religious  ardour,”  an 
influence  which  the  Churches,  speaking  broadly,  first 
fought,  as  in  the  case  of  Colenso  and  Darwin,  and  now 
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endeavour  to  ignore,  with  the  result  that  those,  who  with 
awe  and  gratitude  accept  the  facts  of  science,  do  not  find 
food  for  their  souls  in  the  ministrations  and  ritual  of 
religious  bodies. 

Sir  Oliver  :  So  you  want  me  to  try  to  feed  them  through 
the  ritual  of  this  electro-magnetic  transmitter? 

Dame  Henrietta  :  That  is  my  hope,  and  what  I  spe¬ 
cially  want  you  to  tell  us  is  that  you,  accepting  every  form 
of  scientific  fact  as  it  is  divulged,  still  believe  in  God, 
still  hold  to  the  faith  of  personal  survival  after  death, 
and  are  still  convinced  that  humanity  grows  and  can 
arrive  while  on  earth  at  heights  not  yet  dreamed  of. 

Sir  Oliver:  Very  well,  my  dear  Dame;  knowing  that 
you  perhaps  have  rather  exceptional  opportunities  of 
gauging  the  popular  mind,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  what 
little  I  can  by  stating  my  own  position,  in  case  it  may  be 
of  help  in  strengthening  that  of  others. 

“  Do  I  believe  in  God  ?  ”  you  ask. 

Emphatically  “  Yes.”  We  are  all  subject  to  a  Higher 
Power  beyond  our  conception,  which  yet  we  find  works 
by  law,  and  by  physical  means,  and  by  agents,  in  ways 
which  we  cannot  fathom,  but  can  gladly  acknowledge; 
and  all  through  history  men  have  been  seeking  after  God 
if  haply  they  might  find  Him;  while  all  the  time  (as  I 
have  elsewhere  said)  their  God  was  very  nigh  unto 
them  .  .  .  sympathising  with  their  struggles,  rejoicing  in 
their  successes,  and  evoking  even  in  their  own  poor 
nature  some  dim  and  broken  image  of  Himself. 

Dame  Henrietta:  And  your  definition  of  that  small 
word  with  the  large  meaning?  Will  you  give  us  that, 
please?  To  many  of  us  Matthew  Arnold’s  idea  of  God 
as  the  “  something  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness”  has  been  clarifying  if  not  dynamic — but  you  will 
give  us  more  ? 

Sir  Oliver  :  The  term  God  as  we  use  it  must  signify 
the  highest  conception  of  reality  which  we  are  able  to  form. 
Gradually  human  notions  about  God  have  improved.  In 
early  infantile  stages  of  mankind  they  were  very  crude, 
just  as  they  are  in  the  individual  infant.  I  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Power,  not  apart  from  the  universe,  not  outside 
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it  and  distinct  from  it,  but  immanent  in  it  and  yet  trans¬ 
cending  and  dominating  it.  The  nature  of  God  is  dis¬ 
played  in  part  by  everything,  to  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see,  but  is  displayed  most  clearly  and  fully  by  the  highest 
type  of  existence,  the  highest  experience  to  which  the 
process  of  evolution  has  so  far  opened  our  senses.  By 
what  else,  indeed,  can  infinitude  conceivably  be  rendered 
manifest  ?  I  do  not  say  that  God  is  wholly  unknowable — 
not  fully  knowable,  of  course,  but  not  wholly  unknowable. 
Naturally  our  conception  of  Godhead  is  still  only 
indistinct  and  partial;  but  so  far  as  we  are  yet  able  to 
grasp  it  we  have  reached  up  to  part  of  it  through  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  cosmos,  and  to  still 
more  of  it  through  the  highest  type  and  loftiest  spiritual 
development  of  man  himself.  Not  law  only,  but  love  too, 
has  thus  been  brought  within  our  ken.  As  has  been  well 
said  in  a  familiar  book  : — 

the  law  was  given  by  Moses;  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  He  hath  declared 
Him. 

Dame  Henrietta  :  And  you  do  not  resent,  as  so  many 
reverent  minds  do,  the  identification  of  Christ  with  the 
Godhead. 

Sir  Oliver:  No;  we  must  admit  as  a  fact  that  Christ 
has  revealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  Godhead  to  an  altogether  exceptional 
extent.  He  displays,  and  insists  on,  attributes  which  we 
might  have  been  ignorant  of,  not  Power  and  Majesty 
alone,  but  Kindness,  Long-suffering,  Pity,  and  Love. 
These  attributes  many  persons  now  understand  and  signify 
when  they  use  the  word  “  God,”  so  much  so  that  they 
identify  the  Christ  with  the  Spirit  which  is  thus  revealed. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Christ  Spirit  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  truth  which  now  requires  to  be  re-perceived, 
to  be  illumined  afresh  by  new  knowledge,  to  be  cleansed 
and  revivified  by  the  wholesome  flood  of  scepticism  which 
has  poured  over  it.  The  whole  subject  is  too  large  to  be 
dealt  with  here  and  now ;  but  briefly  the  truth  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  can  be  freed  from  superstition,  and  can  be  recog¬ 
nised  freely  and  enthusiastically;  the  Divinity  of  Jesus, 
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and  in  a  minor  degree  of  other  noble  and  saintly  souls,  in 
so  far  as  they,  too,  have  been  inflamed  by  a  spark  of  Deity, 
in  so  far  as  they  too  have  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  within 
them — all  these  can  be  recognised  as  manifestations  or 
partial  incarnations  of  the  Divine.  God  is  one ;  the 
universe  itself  is  an  aspect  and  a  revelation  of  God. 

Dame  Henrietta  :  Thank  you.  But  now  speak  to  us, 
please,  of  your  belief  in  the  survival  after  death  of  per¬ 
sonality.  I  mean  the  continuance  of  ourselves,  our  loves, 
memories,  hopes.  I  have  put  it  clumsily,  but  you 
and  our  listeners  will  know  what  I  mean,  for  we  all  feel  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  the  desire  to  go  on  growing, 
learning,  loving. 

Sir  Oliver  :  On  that  subject  I  can  talk  with  no  uncertain 
voice;  for  from  direct  first-hand  experience  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  I  know,  that  we  ourselves  are  not  extinguished 
when  we  die.  The  body  is  our  instrument;  it  only  lasts 
for  a  time  and  then  has  to  be  buried  or  burnt — but  we  go 
on.  We  ourselves  never  enter  a  grave;  we  continue  an 
uninterrupted  existence.  We  shall  probably  have  another 
mode  of  manifestation  hereafter — another  body  in  that 
sense — though  no  longer  made  of  matter ;  the  old  material 
body  is  dead  and  done  with,  it  will  never  be  resuscitated. 
.  .  .  The  truth  is  that  we  ourselves  in  our  own  real  essence 
do  not  decay  or  wear  out;  we  continue  in  a  permanent 
existence  beyond  the  life  of  the  material  fleshly  organism 
which  we  inherited  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 

Dame  Henrietta  :  But  we  die,  our  beloveds  die  and 
leave  us,  and  we  are  bereft,  even  if  some  of  us  try  to  be 
brave. 

Sir  Oliver  :  You  need  not  be  so  entirely  bereft  if  you 
will  strive  to  accept  the  thought — no,  it  is  more  than  a 
thought,  it  is  the  knowledge — if  you  will  accept  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  the  animating,  controlling,  and  dominating 
spirit  which  really  constitutes  ourselves,  and  that  this 
persists  apart  from  the  accidents  which  can  happen  to  the 
body,  and  subject  only  to  those  evils  which  may  assault 
and  hurt  the  soul.  You  know  that  some  such  idea  has 
been  held  by  many  great  and  universally  recognised 
thinkers.  Plato,  Virgil,  and  Wordsworth — all  had  room 
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for  an  idea  more  or  less  of  this  kind.  Kant,  as  quoted 
by  Heinze,  expressed  his  opinion  thus : 

For  if  we  should  see  things  and  ourselves  as  they  are,  we  would  see 
ourselves  in  a  world  of  spiritual  natures  with  which  our  entire  real  relation 
neither  began  at  birth  nor  ended  with  the  body’s  death.  • 

Socrates,  too,  as  everyone  knows,  when  asked  by  his  friends 
where  they  should  bury  him,  said  : 

You  can  bury  me  wherever  you  like  if  you  can  catch  me;  but  I  myself 
shall  be  out  of  your  reach. 

Dame  Henrietta  :  Our  mutual  friend,  Frederic  Myers, 
said  something  illuminating  on  this  matter  when  he 
wrote  in  Human  Personality.  You  remember  he  says  : 

This  doctrine — the  theory  of  a  larger  and  permanent  personality  of  which 
the  conscious  self  is  only  a  fraction — illuminates  many  obscure  facts,  and 
serves  as  a  thread  through  an  otherwise  bewildering  labyrinth.  ...  It 
accounts  for  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  development  of  an 
ideal  proceeds ;  and  it  eases  the  theory  of  ordinary  birth  and  death. 

Sir  Oliver:  Yes,  Myers  was  a  great  soul  and  a  great 
seer;  he  asserted  and  re-asserted  that  mankind  was  only 
in  its  infancy;  and  who  can  doubt,  even  watching  the 
developments  that  have  taken  place  in  your  and  my  life¬ 
time,  that  man  is  not  fully  developed  man  as  yet?  A  few 
o’er-top  their  fellows;  but  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
all  will  be  able  to  realise  their  birthright.  .  .  .  Towards 
that  end  immortal  powers  are  working.  Unruly  wills 
retard  it,  greed  and  strife  oppose  it;  but  surely  the  powers 
of  good  are  the  stronger,  and  in  the  end  will  prevail. 

Dame  Henrietta:  And  the  next  step.  Sir  Oliver? 
Indicate  the  next  step  to  those  of  us  who  humbly  want  to 
join  the  Immortal  Powers  that  you  say  are  working  towards 
human  perfection.  I  hope  you  will  say  Educate,  and  after 
that  Educate,  and  again  Educate. 

Sir  Oliver  :  I  do  say  it,  indeed  I  echo  your  words ;  but 
I  will  add  to  them  that  the  word  education  should  have 
a  larger  and  broader  significance,  and  should  include  the 
adult  as  well  as  the  child.  We  must  remember  that  Educa¬ 
tion  should  train  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit;  and 
that  this  aim  is  the  supreme  justification  for  energetic 
practical  effort  in  rectifying  social  abuses,  in  improving 
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social  conditions,  and  securing  to  people  generally  a  fair 
opportunity  for  a  decent  and  honourable  life.  Herein  you 
and  Canon  Barnett  have  long  worked,  and  you  will  not  find 
your  lifework  wasted. 

Dame  Henrietta  :  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  but  I 
want  you  to  say  what  you  once  said  to  me  about  the  possible 
attainment  of  ideals.  I  know  ideals  are  not  goals — they 
are  more  like  will-o’-the-wisps,  moving  forward  as  one 
approaches  them;  but  in  this  “age  of  confusion,”  as  H.  G. 
Wells  calls  it,  one  is  so  often  pained  by  the  tone  of  hatred 
in  many  voices,  by  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  suspicion  with 
which  one  is  surrounded,  that  one’s  ideals  are  apt  to  become 
blurred  and  seem  to  be  the  emanations  of  our  childish 
brains. 

Give  us  hope,  Sir  Oliver,  before  you  bless  us  with  Good¬ 
night. 

Sir  Oliver  :  I  do  give  you  hope,  my  friend,  and  to  each 
one  who  is  listening  to  us  I  offer  hope.  A  hope  which  in 
my  own  mind  is  a  conviction.  Some  day  our  ideals  will 
be  realised ;  some  day  class  warfare  and  every  internecine 
kind  of  warfare  will  be  abolished.  Useless  competitive 
struggles  will  cease,  conflict  will  be  limited  to  mutually 
fighting — hand  in  hand — the  real  evils  which  afflict  the 
individual  and  the  race.  Then  will  humanity  rise  nearer 
to  the  possibilities  which  we  now  begin  to  see  are  within 
its  scope.  Great  possibilities.  For  already  mankind  has 
thrown  up  Plato  and  Shakespeare  and  Newton,  like  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  which  catch  the  rising  sun  before  the  valleys 
and  the  plain ;  and  when  the  average  man  has  reached  this 
altitude,  what  will  the  peaks  be  then?  We  must  dare  to 
extend  the  thought  of  growth  and  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment,  even  up  to  the  height  of  all  that  we  can  realise  of 
the  Supernal  Being.  The  universe  is  far  greater,  far  more 
majestic,  than  we  know. 

And  now  Good-night.  What  humanity  has  to  strive  for 
is  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  : 


“On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round.” 
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By  “Augur” 

In  the  State  archives  in  Vienna,  among  the  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  negotiation  in  1814  of  the  peace  with  France, 
there  is  to  be  found  an  extraordinary  document.  It  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Talleyrand,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Napoleon  and  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  document 
deals  with  the  question  of  disarmament  and  contains 
Talleyrand’s  proposal  of  a  special  clause  in  the  peace 
treaties.  The  text  is  so  remarkable  that  I  give  it  in  the 
French  original  as  well  as  in  the  English  translation : — 

Comine  un  Etat  qui  entretient  Whereas  a  State  which  main- 
de  grandes  forces  en  temps  de  paix  tains  large  (armed)  forces  in  peace 
met  tous  les  autres  dans  la  n^cessit^  time  makes  it  necessary  for  all 
de  I’imiter,  ce  qui  produit  d’abord  others  to  follow  its  example,  the 
I’accablement  des  peoples,  convertit  consequence  of  which  is,  first,  that 
r^tat  de  paix  en  un  dtat  d’efforts  the  peoples  are  exhausted,  that  the 
de  tous  contre  tous  et  fait  naitre  la  peace  is  transformed  into  a  state  of 
guerre  de  ce  qui  paraissait  destine  effort  of  all  against  all,  and  that 
bi  la  prdvenir,  les  hautes  puissances  war  is  born  (precisely)  by  what 
contractantes  sont  convenues  d’ex-  seemed  destined  to  prevent  it,  the 
aminer  sinc^rement  k  quel  nombre  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed 
de  troupes  elles  pourraient  en  to  examine  with  sincerity  how  far, 
temps  de  paix  r^duire  leurs  armies  in  time  of  peace,  they  may  reduce 
respectives,  en  dgard  toutefois  A  their  respective  armies,  but  naturally 
r^tendue,  ^  la  population,  &  la  taking  into  consideration  the  dimen- 
situation  gdographique  et  k  la  sions,  the  population,  the  geo¬ 
situation  int4rieure  de  chacune  graphical  position,  and  the  internal 
d ’el les.  situation  of  each  of  them. 

These  words  remind  us  of  the  spirit  which  is  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  of  certain  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  documents  signed  at  the  Conference  in 
Locarno.  But  in  1814  Talleyrand’s  extraordinary  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  of  wars  in  Europe  remained  sterile, 
while  now  the  idea  of  disarmament  on  the  lines  proposed 
by  Talleyrand  is  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen 
of  Europe.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  that  to-day  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  to  limit  armaments  has  penetrated  the 
conscience  of  the  democratic  masses,  whilst  in  Talleyrand’s 
time  its  comprehension  was  limited  to  a  few  chosen  indi- 
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viduals.  A  new  sweet  wind  is  blowing  in  Europe  which 
makes  it  possible  for  statesmen  who  do  not  pretend  to 
equal  Talleyrand  in  the  art  of  diplomacy  to  achieve  much 
more  than  the  members  of  the  Vienna  Congress  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  could  ever  dream  to  accomplish.  In 
a  way  this  is  a  measure  and  an  encouragement  in  the 
hope  for  human  progress,  in  spite  of  all  setbacks  and 
horrors. 

The  success  of  the  Conference  in  Locarno  on  the 
Security  Pact  was  predestined.  Statesmen  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  adroit  manner  in  which  they  had  prepared 
for  it.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  M.  Briand  in  preparation  for  the  Conference  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  honesty 
and  directness  of  purpose  and  by  placing  high  ideals 
above  sordid  interests.  The  patient  investigator  will 
disclose  some  day  the  inner  history  of  negotiations  with 
Germany  for  the  completion  of  the  Security  Pact  for  the 
Rhine,  and  of  the  corollary  arbitration  treaties.  It  was  a 
great  and  deserving  effort.  Yet  Locarno  would  not  have 
been  the  success  it  was  if  there  had  not  been  that 
elemental  demand  of  the  democracies  of  Europe  for 
a  stable  peace  and  a  guarantee  against  war.  This 
supplied  the  main  driving  power  for  the  work  of  the  able 
men  who  assembled  at  Locarno.  Locarno  has  a  twofold 
importance :  it  closes  the  period  of  violent  seeking  after 
security  and  heralds  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  con¬ 
solidation  of  peace  by  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

In  spite  of  friction  and  technical  difficulties  the  treaties 
of  Locarno  will  become  the  foundation  of  a  new  period. 
When  the  formalities  of  signing  and  ratifying  them  will 
be  over,  and  especially  when  Germany  becomes,  as  she  has 
now  promised,  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  success  of  the  Locarno  Conference 
has  had  for  its  result  the  setting  free  of  energies  which  are 
seeking  to  be  applied  already  to  a  new  political  problem — 
disarmament  in  Western  and  Central  Europe. 

When  we  speak  for  short  of  disarmament  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding.  The  word  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  responsible  statesmen, 
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and  in  the  sense  which  it  assumes  in  the  minds  of  the 
democracies  of  Europe,  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  a  com¬ 
plete  renunciation  of  the  principle  of  armed  defence. 
What  is  really  meant  is  a  limitation  of  armaments  to  the 
strict  minimum  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  military, 
political,  geographical  and  economic  situation  exactly  as 
defined  by  Talleyrand  one  hundred  years  ago.  If  the 
danger  of  friction  between  States  in  Europe  is  diminished 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  and  by 
regional  agreements  like  those  concluded, at  Locarno,  there 
is  good  reason  for  these  States  to  come  together  and 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  reducing  their  armies.  If, 
in  addition,  a  way  may  be  found  to  diminish  the  danger 
from  outside  the  periphery  of  the  bloc  of  the  States  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe — I  mean  chiefly  the  menace 
of  Soviet  Russia — there  would  be  the  possibility  of  further 
disarmament.  But  let  it  be  said  that  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments,  while  it  is  common  sense,  is  certainly  not  Tolstoy’s 
“  non-resistance.”  On  the  contrary,  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  will  imply  the  need  for  the  States  which  agree  to 
apply  it  to  unite  and  see  that  not  one  of  them  reduces  its 
armed  forces  below  an  agreed  minimum,  and  thus  escapes 
its  share  in  resisting  aggression  when  it  comes. 

A  British  statesman  fresh  from  Locarno  has  said  that 
disarmament  was  the  great  mountain  on  the  horizon  towards 
which  the  leaders  of  politics  in  Europe  now  intended  to 
travel.  But  the  distance  to  it  was  great,  and  there  were 
many  serious  obstacles  on  the  road.  This  is  a  good 
summing-up  of  the  position.  Before  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  becomes  a  real  thing  important  political  issues  will 
have  to  be  tackled  and  solved.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
all  these  issues  are  considered  in  their  relationship  to  the 
main  problem,  which  is  disarmament,  and  often  they  owe 
their  existence  to  that  problem.  To  what  an  extent  dis¬ 
armament  has  become  the  great  issue  in  Europe  is  shown 
by  the  complete  change  in  the  French  attitude  towards  the 
question.  Having  obtained  the  sincere  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain  for  her  security  on  the  Rhine,  and  with  a  greater 
confidence  than  before  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
Germany,  France  is  now  ready  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
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question  of  disarmament.  Her  deplorable  financial  state  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  change  of  attitude,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  and  not  the  principal  reason.  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  remarkable  agenda  tentatively  drafted  by  French 
military  experts  in  view  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations 
Conference  on  disarmament.  This  document  is  published 
here  in  full  for  the  first  time,  as  until  now  it  has  not  been 
officially  presented.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

In  view  of  the  organisation  of  a  conference  for  the  reduction  and  limita. 
tion  of  armaments,  the  Assembly  requests  the  Council  to  arrange  for  the 
study  by  its  competent  commissions  of  the  following  points  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  drafting  of  a  questionnaire  to  be  ultimately  submitted  to  the 
conference  : — 

(1)  The  study  of  the  military,  economic,  geographical,  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  the  strength  of  a  country  in  time  of  war  depends, 

(2)  The  study  of  the  various  elements  constituting  the  armaments  of  a 
country  in  time  of  peace ;  different  types  of  armaments,  methods  of  recruit¬ 
ing,  of  instruction,  etc.,  and  their  characteristics. 

(3)  Means  of  estimating  the  real  values  in  case  of  war  of  the  peace  time 
armaments  of  every  kind  in  every  country,  taking  into  consideration  the 
unavoidable  delays  in  transforming  these  peace  time  armaments  into 
instruments  of  war. 

(4)  The  possibility,  as  a  result  of  previous  formulation  of  plans  of  action 
and  of  economic  and  financial  assistance  in  pursuance  of  Article  XVI  of 
the  Covenant,  of  re-establishing  a  relative  equality  between  these  countries 
so  far  as  concerns  their  means  of  industrial  and  economic  mobilisation  and 
the  rapidity  of  this  mobilisation. 

(5)  Examination  of  the  principle  according  to  which  no  Power  should 
be  able  to  maintain  armaments  capable,  in  the  event  of  that  Power  becom¬ 
ing  guilty  of  an  act  of  aggression,  of  enabling  her  to  dispose  of  forces 
superior  to  those  which  the  victim  of  aggression  and  the  League  of 
Nations  could  assemble  in  opposition  to  her,  either  by  application  of 
Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant,  or  by  the  operation  of  regional  agreements 
provided  for  in  Article  XXI  of  the  Covenant. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  underlying  this  agenda  is 
that  of  a  complete  abdication  in  favour  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  authors  of  the 
agenda  are  prepared  to  go  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
British  opinion  will  be  ready  to  follow,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the  British  Empire, 
our  national  characteristics,  and  practical  considerations  of 
Imperial  defence  as  authoritatively  exposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Nevertheless  this  draft  is 
excellent  proof  of  the  great  change  which  has  come  over 
the  French  attitude  towards  politics  in  Europe. 
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Germany’s  entrance  into  the  League  will  be  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  raising  of  the  question  of  disarmament. 
One  of  her  chief  objections  until  now  to  joining  the 
League  unconditionally  has  been  the  consideration  that 
the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  place 
her  in  a  position  of  inferiority  towards  other  members  in 
regard  to  the  eventual  application  of  Article  XVI  of 
the  Covenant.  At  Locarno  this  objection  was  over¬ 
come  by  a  special  declaration  of  the  Powers  promising  a 
revision  of  the  article  in  question.  Certain  sentences 
of  that  declaration  are  curiously  reminiscent  of  the 
Talleyrand  disarmament  suggestion  of  1814.  It  is  clear 
that  as  soon  as  Germany  becomes  an  effective  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  she  will  bring  constant 
pressure  to  bear  to  obtain  treatment  as  an  equal  in  the 
question  of  obligatory  limitations  of  armaments.  Then 
again  there  is  the  pressure  of  opinion  from  the  United 
States  with  which  to-day  we  must  reckon  even  if  w’e  pro¬ 
test  against  it,  and  all  the  more,  ‘  perhaps,  because  we 
protest  against  it.  The  general  sentiment  at  Locarno  was 
undoubtedly  that  limitation  of  armaments  in  Western  and 
Central  Europe  was  primarily  an  issue  for  Europe  to  settle 
by  herself  without  American  leadership.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  while  this  sentiment  did  not  find  expression  in  any 
official  document  or  even  conversation  its  existence  was 
so  clear  to  everybody  that  the  Americans  themselves  are 
convinced  of  it. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  list  of  reasons  which  press  for 
disarmament  are  financial  and  economic  considerations. 
This  became  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  Locarno  Conference.  There  was  no  assur¬ 
ance  last  summer  that  Germany  would  go  through  with  the 
proposed  Pact  of  Security.  But  Mr.  Montagu  Norman, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Strong,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  went  to  Berlin  and  gave  their  support  to 
Herr  Schacht,  the  President  of  the  Reichsbank.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Government  and  politicians  were  told  that  they  could 
not  obtain  any  further  credits  for  the  resurrection  of  Ger¬ 
many  unless  the  spirit  of  the  Pact  prevailed.  From  that 
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moment  those  who  were  in  the  inner  circle  of  knowledge 
knew  that  the  Germans  would  go  to  Locarno.  The 
influence  of  the  great  bankers  of  the  civilised  world,  which 
had  asserted  itself  during  the  negotiations  of  the  London 
Pact  for  the  Dawes  scheme  for  German  reparations, 
assumed  from  that  moment  an  even  more  tangible  form. 
The  triumvirate  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  the  Reichsbank,  with  its  ramifications 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  is  as  powerful 
to-day  as  any  group  of  statesmen.  When  the  'Banque  de 
France  is  liberated  from  the  dreadful  incubus  of  political 
influence  the  time  will  have  arrived  for  that  unity 
which  is  preconised  in  Resolution  12  of  the  Commission 
on  Finance  of  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1921.  This  reso¬ 
lution,  of  which  we  are  destined  to  hear  a  great  deal  in  the 
near  future,  is  as  follows  : — 

With  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  practice  of  continuous  co-opera¬ 
tion  amongst  central  banks  and  banks  regulating  credit  policy  in  the 
several  countries,  this  Conference  recommends  that  the  Bank  of  England 
be  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of  such  banks  as  soon  as  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposals  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  their  respective  Governments  for  the  adoption  of  an  International 
Monetary  Convention. 

This  resolution  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Resolution  3  of  the  same  Commission  : — 

Measures  of  currency  reform  will  be  facilitated  if  the  practices  of  con¬ 
tinuous  co-operation  among  the  central  banks  of  issue,  or  banks  regulating 
the  cr'^'lit  policy  in  the  several  countries,  can  be  developed.  Such  co- 
o{>eration  of  the  central  banks,  not  necessarily  confined  to  Europe,  would 
provide  opportunities  of  co-ordinating  their  policy  without  hampering  the 
freedom  of  the  several  banks.  It  is  suggested  that  an  early  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  central  banks  should  be  held  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
sidering  how  best  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation. 

Since  then  the  great  State  bankers  have  persistently 
worked  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  so  strongly  recommended  in  these  reso¬ 
lutions.  Although  no  conference  has  yet  been  called, 
the  work  has  progressed  so  well  that  one  can  see  already 
the  financial  systems  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  being 
drawn  into  a  united  effort  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Continental  affairs.  The  resulting  increase  in  the  influence 
of  the  great  State  banks  has  been  described  above. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.  Briand,  and  all  the  other  states¬ 
men  whose  activities  at  present  are  centred  on  the  results 
obtained  at  the  Locarno  Conference  accept  disarmament 
as  the  dominating  factor  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  other  political  questions  are  now 
considered  in  their  relationship  to  the  main  problem  of 
disarmament,  and  often  owe  their  existence  to  that 
problem.  Let  us  go  through  a  list  of  these  questions.  At 
their  head  as  the  key  to  the  whole  arch  should  be  placed 
the  question  of  the  Franco-British-German  Entente.  To 
many  people  this  suggestion  will  appear  strange,  and 
many  others  will  declare  it  premature.  Yet  signs  can  be 
discovered  that  this  issue  is  acquiring  real  topical  interest. 
The  Franco-British  Entente  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  rapprochement  with  Germany.  Its  import¬ 
ance  remains,  because  without  its  existence  Germany  may 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  to  the  straight  path.  But  Locarno 
stands  for  something  more  than  a  mere  rapprochement 
with  Germany.  It  stands  for  the  beginning  of  a  real  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  in  Europe.  To  .achieve  that 
co-operation  Britain  and  France  are  ready  to  abdicate  their 
part  as  forceful  guardians  of  the  peace  and  also  to  sur¬ 
render  their  preponderance  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
For  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  entrance  of  Germany  into 
•the  League,  on  which  they  have  insisted.  Therefore  for 
the  bringing  about  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  .in 
Europe  the  Franco-British  Entente  must  embrace 
Germany.  Voices  will -be  heard,  as  usual,  that  the  idea 
is  not  ripe — in  fact,  that  all  this  is  “hot  air,”  etcetera. 
The  answer  to  these  eternal  critics  is  that  in  practice 
ideas  are  never  really  “  ripe,”  and  that  the  F ranco- 
British-German  Entente  exists  not  in  theory  only,  but  that 
it  has  begun  to  prove  its  existence  in  a  most  concrete 
fashion.  .The  results  of  the  Locarno  Conference  are  a 
proof  of  this,  but  there  are  further  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  already.  I  suppose  that  I  am  transgressing  all  rules 
of  the  secret  diplomacy  so  dear  to  professionals  when  I 
say,  for  example,  that  the  triple  Entente  is  making  itself 
felt  already  in  such  a  distant  province  as  Mosul. 

Limitation  of  armaments,  now  that  Western  Europe  is 
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beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  security,  means  that  the 
affairs  in  that  part  of  Eastern  Central  Europe  which  is 
contained  between  the  borders  of  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia  must  be  freed  from  the  atmosphere  of  conflict  which 
at  present  prevails  there.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand 
feel  this,  and  their  first  move  after  Locarno  was  to  try  to 
establish  better  relations  between  Poland  and  Germany. 
A  measure  of  the  success  of  their  effort,  and  also  of  the 
understanding  of  the  situation  by  Polish  statesmen,  is 
proved  by  the  striking  turn  taken  by  the  conflict  over  the 
German  “  optants,”  the  Germans  in  Poland  who  had 
refused  to  declare  for  Polish  citizenship  and  were  there¬ 
fore  to  be  expelled.  Now  the  Polish  Government  has 
decided  to  allow  these  people  to  remain  in  the  country.  In 
the  near  future  we  shall  probably  see  a  determined  effort  to 
end  the  Polish  Lithuanian  conflict,  which  is  complicating 
the  whole  situation  in  the  Baltic  and  preventing  real  co¬ 
operation  among  the  border  States  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

But  limitation  of  armaments  on  a  really  useful  scale  can 
take  place  only  when  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  become 
more  stable.  And  we  see  now  that  on  one  hand  Poland  is 
meeting  halfway  the  advances  made  by  Moscow  to  clear 
up  outstanding  disputes,  and  France,  on  the  other, 
ejicourages  the  Soviet  Government  to  renew  its  offers  for 
the  settlement  of  the  noxious  question  of  the  old  Imperial 
debts.  The  French  Government  in  this  case  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  working  for  the  British  interests,  because 
we  stand  to  profit  by  any  advantageous  solution 
obtained  by  France.  And  so  in  all  directions  the  political 
energies  set  free  by  the  success  of  the  Locarno  Conference 
are  already  at  work  in  an  attempt  to  clear  away  the 
obstacles  on  the  road  to  the  final  object,  which  is  limitation 
of  armaments.  If  this  object  is  attained  it  will  mean  that 
the  peoples  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  have  realised 
the  Concert  of  Europe,  and  that  they  have  agreed  to 
co-operate  for  united  economic  development  and  for 
defence  in  common  against  an  aggression  from  outside ;  in 
fact,  the  principle  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  would  be  asserted  in  Europe.  The  swift  and 
resolute  action  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
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in  settling  the  Bulgaro-Greek  frontier  incident  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  can  be  usefully  achieved  in  this  direction 
once  there  is  the  will  to  do  it. 

What  about  the  British  view  on  disarmament?  As  to  a 
limitation  of  armaments  to  the  strictly  necessary  minimum, 
we  are  all  for  it  and  are  ready  to  say  so  at  any  time.  But 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
only  a  Power  in  Europe  but  also  a  world  Power  with  wide 
and  onerous  commitments  in  many  continents  and  seas, 
we  could  not  accept  any  general  formula  like  that  sketched 
out  in  the  French  agenda  above  mentioned.  At  least  we 
could  not  do  so  before  the  League  of  Nations  becomes  an 
effective  and  stable  organisation  covering  the  whole  world. 
But  we  are  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  scheme  of  limiting 
armaments  in  Europe  if  the  following  points  are  taken  into 
consideration  ; — (i)  That,  judged  by  European  standards, 
the  armed  forces  of  Britain  are  pared  down  to  the  bone; 
and  (2)  that  our  commitments  outside  Europe  are  left 
outside  the  scope  of  any  general  formula  for  limiting  arma¬ 
ments  in  Europe.  We  should  also  insist  very  strongly 
on  the  safety  clause  in  any  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments,  that  is  on  the  collective  power  of  the  States 
which  take  part  in  the  agreement  to  impose  a  minimum 
on  the  reduction  of  the  armed  forces  of  any  individup.l 
State. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  limited  issue  of  disarmament 
in  Europe  is  solved  as  a  regional  problem  the  time  will 
be  propitious  to  take  up  the  more  general  proposals 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  disarmament 
of  a  world-wide  scope  by  land,  sea  and  air.  Europe  must 
first  of  all  put  her  own  house  in  order.  The  Americans 
themselves  have  preached  to  us  on  this  theme  ever  since 
the  Armistice,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  now,  when 
at  last  we  try  to  carry  out  their  prescription,  some  of  them 
find  the  fact  not  quite  to  their  taste.  I  remember  that  last 
summer,  during  the  London  Conference  for  the  Dawes 
scheme  for  Reparations,  I  warned  a  prominent  American 
diplomat  of  the  danger  of  advertising  too  much  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  American  financial  interest  as  opposed 
to  the  self-contained  European  effort.  The  warning,  then 
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disregarded  and  treated  with  an  unbelieving  smile,  seems 
now  to  be  coming  true.  And  it  is  better  so,  after  all,  for 
all  parties :  for  Europe  and  for  the  United  States. 

The  last  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  passed  on 
September  23rd  a  resolution  on  arbitration,  security,  and 
reduction  of  armaments.  The  last  sentence  of  it  declares  : 

The  Assembly,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
Covenant,  requests  the  Council  to  make  a  preparatory  study  with  a  view 
to  a  Conference  for  the  Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Armaments  in  order 
that,  as  soon  as  satisfactory  conditions  have  been  assured  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  security  as  provided  for  in  Resolution  14  of  the  Third 
Assembly,  the  said  Conference  may  be  convened  and  a  general  reduction 
and  limitation  of  armaments  may  be  realised. 

On  the  not  far  distant  day  when  the  principles  of  the 
Locarno  Treaties  will  have  been  officially  ratified  the 
moment  foreseen  in  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  may 
be  said  to  exist,  and  in  view  of  the  wind  which  is  blowing 
in  Europe  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  question  of  the 
convocation  of  a  Conference  for  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  will  be  definitely  raised. 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Locarno,  October. 

Last  night  the  lake  was  lit  up  with  a  brilliant  display  of 
fireworks,  the  rockets  illuminating  the  mountains,  as  they 
burst  into  showers  of  golden  rain,  while  the  sound  of  the 
explosions  re-echoed  like  the  thunder  of  artillery.  The 
noise  was  perhaps  a  little  too  reminiscent  of  an  air  raid 
to  be  altogether  enjoyable,  but  it  was  natural  that  Locarno, 
which  has  entertained  us  so  well,  should  rejoice  that  the 
work  of  peace  had  received  its  seal  at  the  court  of  justice 
on  that  eventful  day,  October  i6th,  when  M,  Briand  and 
Herr  Luther  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  Conference 
room  with  clasped  hands  amid  the  frantic  plaudits  of  the 
crowd.  Protocol,  pact  and  arbitration  treaties  were,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  reminded  us,  only  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  but  the  foundations  had  been  well  laid  in  the 
firm  agreement  and  goodwill  of  all  the  statesmen 
concerned. 

The  last  fortnight  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  of  my  life.  There  were  many  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  but  after  listening  to  the  views  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  expounded  to  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Press  in  his  private  room,  and  finding  that  his  good¬ 
will  and  determination  to  succeed  were  shared  by  Herr 
Stresemann  and  M.  Briand,  I  had  no  doubt  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  would  be  reached.  The  excellent  spirit  which 
animated  all  the  Foreign  Ministers,  all  desiring  to  forget 
the  bitterness  of  the  past,  concession  on  the  one  side  being 
accepted  as  an  argument  for  concession  on  the  other,  and 
none  desiring  to  triumph  over  the  other,  but  all  aiming 
at  a  settlement  based  on  the  common  good,  was  the  best 
of  all  auguries  for  the  final  success  of  the  Conference. 
But  there  were  critical  moments  when  it  needed  a  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand, 
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assisted  by  M.  Vandervelde,  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Signor  Scialoja,  the  Italian  (who  showed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  ingenuity  in  devising  formulas  to  settle  differ¬ 
ences),  to  prevent  a  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
Germans.  It  was  at  such  critical  moments  that  the  jurists, 
who  had  already  cleared  away  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
agreement  by  adjusting  the  different  points  of  view  as  to 
the  form  which  the  arbitration  treaties  should  take,  justified 
the  reliance  which  was  placed  in  their  skill.  They  would 
work  for  hours  at  a  stretch  to  find,  not  a  formula  which 
would  conceal  differences  of  opinion,  but  a  form  of  words 
which  would  embody  an  agreement.  Never  let  us  be 
tempted  to  scoff  at  lawyers  again,  for  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  family  quarrel  of  the  European  nations  the  jurists 
performed  a  really  admirable  service.  Again  and  again 
Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  M.  Fromageot,  M.  Rollin  and  Signor 
Pilotti  brought  the  disputants  back  to  reason,  in  the  sound 
judgments  which  they  delivered  on  the  problems  which 
were  submitted  to  them.  They,  like  clever  doctors,  found 
the  right  prescription  for  restoring  sanity  to  the  nations,  so 
long  incarcerated  in  the  madhouse  of  fears  and  suspicions. 

But  these  physicians  would  not  by  themselves  have  per¬ 
formed  this  miracle,  if  the  patients  had  not  desired  to  be 
cured,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand  had  not 
been  such  skilful  students  of  international  psychology. 
It  was  they  who  were  the  master  alienists  who  were  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  Germany  was  seelenkrank  and  nervenkrattk, 
as  Dr.  Stresemann  said,  and  that  her  fears  and  suspicions 
had  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  not  dismissed  as 
hallucinations. 

Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand  treated  the 
German  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  Article  i6  of  the  Covenant 
on  their  position  as  prospective  members  of  the  League  in  a 
sympathetic  spirit,  although  the  German  Government  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  Germany  must  make  no  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  her  entry  into  the  League.  Nor  were  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ministers  debarred  from  raising  the  question  of  the 
evacuation  of  Cologne  and  the  mitigation  of  the  Rhineland 
regime,  although  they  had  been  informed  in  the  reply  to 
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their  last  Note  that  these  questions  were  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Conference. 

Since  Germany,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted  from  the 
first,  was  to  be  treated  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality,  it 
became  impossible  to  draw  a  line  and  declare  that  her 
representatives  at  Locarno  must  not  speak  their  mind  on 
questions  in  which  they  were  interested.  The  conversa¬ 
tions  at  the  Conference  table  roamed  over  the  whole  field 
of  controversy,  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
bringing  the  Foreign  Ministers  face  to  face  was  that  the 
barriers  between  Germany  and  her  former  enemies  were 
broken  down.  Thus,  with  their  amour  fropre  no  longer 
wounded  by  the  restriction  on  their  right  to  express  their 
opinions  freely,  the  Germans  shook  off  their  cramped, 
nervous  attitude  and  opened  their  minds  to  the  healing 
influence  of  human  fellowship.  In  this  atmosphere  good¬ 
will  responded  to  goodwill,  and  gradually  the  miasma  of 
fear  and  suspicion  was  dispelled  by  the  kindly  light  of  a 
more  friendly  spirit,  in  which  a  bond  of  common  interest 
uniting  former  enemies  was  discovered. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ascribe  a  sudden  and  improbable 
saintliness  to  the  statesmen  who  sat  round  the  long  table 
in  the  Conference  hall  at  Locarno.  If  they  were  animated 
by  a  greater  desire  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  a 
conclave  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  arrive  at  a  settlement, 
they  were  bent  at  the  same  time  on  doing  their  best  for 
their  respective  countries,  which  now  and  again  led  to 
sharp  collisions  of  opinion.  But  the  arguments  on  either 
side  were  always  advanced  with  perfect  courtesy,  and 
although  the  differences  might  for  the  moment  seem 
insurmountable,  there  was  always  the  underlying  resolve 
to  overcome  them. 

Dr.  Luther  and  Herr  Stresemann  had  the  most  difficult 
task  to  perform,  for  they  were  faced  all  the  time  with  the 
factious  opposition  of  a  section  of  their  own  supporters, 
the  German  Nationalists,  forming  part  of  the  coalition 
which  had  sent  them  to  Locarno.  Herr  Stresemann  was 
in  particular  the  bHe  noire  of  the  extreme  Nationalists, 
and  he  was  warned  to  leave  the  train  at  Bellinzona  and  to 
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motor  to  Locarno  in  order  to  escape  an  alleged  plot 
against  his  life.  He  was  guarded  by  a  strong  force  of 
detectives,  for  every  day  almost  he  received  threatening 
letters.  After  the  murder  of  Rathenau  and  Erzberger,  who 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  relations  of  Germany  with 
her  former  enemies,  these  threats  could  not  be  altogether 
ignored. 

I  found  Herr  Stresemann  looking  far  from  well,  the 
victim  of  a  feverish  cold,  and  my  talk  with  him  impressed 
me  with  the  grave  difficulties  which  he  had  to  face.  Even 
moderate  opinion  in  Germany  was  suspicions  about 
Germany’s  entry  into  the  League,  the  good  name  of  which, 
as  Dr.  Stresemann  explained  to  me,  had  been  gravely 
compromised  by  the  Upper  Silesian  decision,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  plebiscite,  gave  the  most  important  industrial 
districts  to  Poland.  Then  there  was  the  administration 
of  the  Saar  district,  which  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  fair  play 
from  the  League,  while  just  before  the  Conference  met  at 
Locarno  the  League  gave  a  decision  against  Danzig 
in  favour  of  Poland  on  a  question  connected  with  postal 
facilities  in  Danzig.  This  seemed  a  minor  matter,  but  it 
was  widely  regarded  in  Germany  as  a  final  proof  that  no 
German  could  expect  justice  from  Geneva.  I  suggested 
to  Herr  Stresemann  that  all  this  was  an  argument  for 
Germany’s  entry  into  the  League,  for  once  on  the  Council 
she  would  be  able  to  present  her  case  far  more  effectively 
at  Geneva.  Moreover,  if  the  Council  proved  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  Germany  would  be  able  to  ventilate  her  griev¬ 
ances  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  which  was  the 
sounding-board  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  Herr 
Stresemann  had  any  real  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  which 
Germany  would  gain  from  entering  the  League,  which 
he  knew  was  absolutely  necessary  if  the  Rhineland  Pact 
was  to  be  signed.  If  Germany  refused  to  enter  the  League, 
not  only  would  the  Pact  of  Security  be  sacrificed,  but  the 
League  would  tend  to  become  more  and  more  of  a  partial 
and  lopsided  institution,  and,  finally,  Europe  would  be 
divided  into  hostile  camps  again.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
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Germany  had  the  power  to  make  the  League  a  success 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  real  instrument  of  peace.  “  Let 
Germany  come  into  the  League,”  I  pleaded,  “  and  loyally 
work  with  it  for  the  good  of  the  world;  she  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  gain  in  the  new  atmosphere 
of  confidence  and  goodwill  which  will  be  created.” 

I  remember  speaking  with  all  the  emphasis  which  I 
could  command,  for  at  that  moment  the  most  vital  issues 
for  the  peace  of  Europe  hung  on  the  decision  of  the 
German  Government.  Dr.  Stresemann  assured  me  that 
if  he  could  obtain  certain  modifications  to  Article  i6, 
in  other  words  to  the  conditions  governing  Germany’s 
entry  into  the  League,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  face  the 
opposition  in  his  own  camp.  He  impressed  me  not  only 
with  his  courage  and  sincerity,  but  as  a  statesman  with  a 
wide  vision  and  a  deep  insight  into  European  problems. 
Although  insisting  that  the  German  view  as  to  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  entering  the  League  must  be  respected  if 
Article  i6  of  the  Covenant,  the  Sanctions  Article,  with  its 
obligation  of  the  economic  boycott  and  the  right-of-way 
through  Germany  as  the  territory  of  a  member  of  the 
League,  were  not  amended,  he  had  the  League  spirit  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  some  of  the  extreme  champions  of 
the  League,  who  will  have  it  that  the  League,  even'  as  at 
present  constituted,  can  do  no  wrong. 

Article  i6  proved  to  be  one  of  the  cruxes  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  that  and  the  guarantee  which  France  claimed 
she  was  in  honour  bound  to  give  to  the  German-Polish 
treaty  of  arbitration,  in  virtue  of  her  alliance  with  Poland. 
The  Germans  would  not  hear  of  a  one-sided  guarantee  of 
this  kind,  which  would  leave  France  in  the  position  of 
being  arbiter  in  any  dispute  between  Germany  and  Poland, 
ready  to  throw  her  sword  at  her  own  discretion  into  the 
scale  against  Germany. 

I  think  that  the  British  point  of  view  on  this  question 
was  nearer  the  German  than  the  French,  for  the  French 
demand  to  give  a  guarantee  to  the  German-Polish  treaty 
indirectly  affected  our  position  as  one  of  the  guarantors 
of  the  Rhineland  frontier.  I  will  not  weary  my  readers 
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with  repeating  what  I  have  written  in  former  articles  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  on  this  subject.  It  is  clear  that  if 
France  had  the  right  to  strike  at  Germany  by  crossing  the 
demilitarised  zone  at  any  moment  that  she  conceived  that 
such  action  was  justified  by  alleged  aggressive  action  on 
the  part  of  Germany  against  Poland,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
demilitarised  zone  itself,  Great  Britain,  as  guarantor  of  the 
frontier,  might  be  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position. 
The  whole  of  Europe,  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  might  blaze  up  if  the  barrier  which  had  been  so 
carefully  erected  between  France  and  Germany  were  thus 
destroyed  by  a  French  invasion. 

Into  a  war  of  this  kind  Great  Britain  would  certainly  be 
dragged,  and  it  had  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  should 
be  extremely  unwise  to  enter  into  a  Pact  which  left  this 
loophole  for  separate  action  on  the  part  of  France. 
Fortunately,  M.  Briand,  in  his  conversations  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  London  and  Geneva,  had  already  proved 
his  willingness  to  meet  the  British  view  on  this  all-important 
point.  Provided  that  France  were  given  the  right  to 
defend  herself  against  a  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of 
Germany  without  having  to  wait  for  the  machinery  of  the 
League  to  be  put  into  motion,  he  was  prepared  to  restrict 
the  claim  of  France  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  constituted 
a  flagrant  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  the  utmost 
limit  compatible  with  the  safety  of  France.  I  regret  that 
in  a  former  article  I  did  not  give  M.  Briand  sufficient  credit 
for  the  very  reasonable  and  conciliatory  attitude  which  he 
adopted  in  discussing  this  question  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  exercise  of  the  right  of  legitimate  defence  could  not 
be  denied  to  France,  or  to  Germany  for  that  matter,  for 
it  is  always  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Germans 
possess  exactly  the  same  rights  under  the  Rhineland  Pact 
as  the  French.  Nevertheless,  the  exercise  of  this  right 
under  the  Pact  of  Security  is  to  be  subject  to  the  revision 
of  the  Council  of  the  League,  which  will  at  once  be  seized 
of  the  question  in  order  to  issue  its  findings.  The  con¬ 
tracting  parties  place  themselves  under  a  definite  obliga¬ 
tion  to  respect  the  recommendations  of  the  Council,  pro- 
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vided  that  they  are  unanimous,  the  two  parties  to  the 
dispute  being  excluded  from  voting.  This  means  that 
neither  the  League  nor  any  members  of  the  League  can 
be  automatically  committed  to  war. 

No  more  ingenious  way  could  have  been  devised  to  close 
the  gap  against  separate  action.  Moreover,  although  each 
of  the  other  contracting  parties  undertakes  under  Section  3, 
Article  3,  of  the  Pact  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  party 
against  whom  a  violation  or  breach  of  the  Pact  has  been 
directed,  the  said  Power  is  left  free  to  satisfy  itself  that  this 
violation  constitutes  an  unprovoked  act  of  aggression.  At 
the  same  time,  the  moral  obligation  to  carry  out  our 
guarantee  of  the  Rhineland  frontier  is  so  strong  that  it 
would  leave  this  country  no  choice  but  to  go  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  P' ranee  or  Germany  in  the  event  of  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Pact.  That,  indeed.  Great  Britain  has 
contracted  to  do,  but  she  is  clearly  safeguarded  against 
the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  war  on  any  frivolous  pre¬ 
tence,  such  as  the  presence  of  a  few  German  soldiers  in 
th^  demilitarised  zone,  or  a  frontier  incident  on  the  West 
or  the  East.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  never  at  any  time  has  Mr.  Chamberlain  given  a  pledge 
that  the  entire  forces  of  this  country  are  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  either  France  or  Germany.  The  exact 
amount  of  military  aid  or  naval  assistance  that  we  should 
in  that  case  give  to  the  party  which  had  been  attacked  is 
left  to  our  discretion,  as,  indeed,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  each  of  the  guarantors  to  the  Rhineland  Pact. 

It  may  be  argued  that  once  we  were  engaged  in  war  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  place  a  limit  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  this  country  would  be  called  upon  to  render. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  declaration  that 
Great  Britain  is  bound  to  place  all  her  forces  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  another  country,  or,  indeed,  of  the  League. 
Neither  Paris  nor  Berlin  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  this 
country  when  it  should  go  to  war  by  virtue  of  a  claim  to 
decide  when  a  flagrant  act  of  aggression  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  Rhineland  Pact,  or  how  Great  Britain 
should  dispose  of  her  forces.  The  fact  that  Great  Britain 
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keeps  a  free  hand  to  decide  when  and  with  what  force  she 
shall  act  in  virtue  of  her  guarantee  of  the  western  frontier 
of  Germany  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  warning  both 
to  France  and  Germany  that  if  they  enter  on  hostilities 
for  a  frivolous  cause,  they  will  do  so  at  their  own  peril. 
And  that  is  the  most  effective  way  of  keeping  the  peace. 

We  may  regret  that  a  gap  for  war  should  still  be 
left  in  the  Covenant,  but  it  was  not  the  business  of 
the  statesmen  at  Locarno  to  enter  on  the  debatable 
ground  of  the  Protocol  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  denounced  the  idea  at  Geneva  that  war  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  organising  the  League  as  an  instrument  against 
war.  He  insisted  that  the  way  to  peace  lay  in  moral  dis¬ 
armament,  and,  pursuing  this  idea,  he  did  his  very  utmost 
at  Locarno  to  create  that  atmosphere  of  goodwill  which 
•  is  the  most  effective  antidote  to  war.  He  realised  that 
unless  he  could  create  this  spirit  neither  Pact  nor  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaties  would  be  of  any  avail  as  enduring  instruments 
of  peace.  He  therefore  laboured  unceasingly  to  remove  the 
hatred,  fear  and  suspicion  left  by  the  war  and  to  open  a 
new  chapter  in  European  history.  M.  Briand  worked  heart 
and  soul  with  him,  and  I  can  well  believe  the  story  which 
was  current  in  Locarno  that  he  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pledged  themselves  not  to  say  a  cross  or  provocative  word 
at  the  Conference  table,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to 
persuade  the  Germans  of  their  good  intentions. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Stresemann  and  Dr.  Luther  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  effort  to  convince  them  that  their  former 
enemies  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  make  a  new  entente 
with  Germany.  Mr.  Chamberlain  played  his  role  of  con¬ 
ciliator  with  such  admirable  tact  and  discretion  that  he 
really  astonished  the  Germans,  who  had  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  type  of  a  stiff  and  self-conscious  Englishman  who 
viewed  the  world  through  the  cold  and  haughty  stare  of 
an  eyeglass.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Briand  charmed  every¬ 
one  by  his  bonhomie.  At  the  long  table  in  the  Conference 
room,  which  was  adorned  by  the  Mayor  of  Locarno  with 
a  fresh  bouquet  of  flowers  every  day,  all  the  Ministers  were 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  Arguments  were  put  without 
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heat,  but  lost  none  of  their  force  for  that  reason,  and  when 
the  tussle  became  severe,  as  it  did  on  certain  questions, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  relax  the  tension  by  summing  up 
the  points  on  both  sides  and  by  suggesting  that  concessions 
on  one  side  should  be  met  by  concessions  on  the  other, 
while  M.  Briand  would  dispel  the  dark  clouds  by  the 
lightning  flashes  of  his  humour. 

(Thus  did  the  days  pass,  the  jurists  working  feverishly 
to  tide  over  the  difficulties  which  the  Conference  could  not 
solve  and  to  find  the  right  form  of  words  to  express  a  real 
agreement. 

Let  us  look  at  the  chief  actors  in  this  great  drama  a 
little  more  closely,  for  the  success  of  the  Locarno  Con¬ 
ference  depended  on  their  skill  and  characters  and  on  the 
play  of  mind  on  mind.  Of  Mr.  Chamberlain  I  have 
already  spoken.  His  achievement  as  Conciliator-in-Chief 
was  very  remarkable.  He  was  never  discouraged,  never 
over-elated,  but  steered  his  course  on  an  even  keel.  He 
deserves  the  highest  recognition,  for  he  established  such 
a  reputation  for  fairness,  that  when  it  came  to  the  tussle 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  on  questions  connected 
with  their  arbitration  treaty  and  the  F rench  guarantee,  both 
sides  went  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  called  in  the  aid  of 
Sir  Cecil  Hurst. 

It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  idea  to  commission  the  boat 
called  the  Orange  Blossom,  in  which  he  and  M.  Briand, 
Dr.  Luther  and  Dr.  Stresemann  sailed  one  Saturday  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  conditions 
which  should  govern  Germany’s  entry  into  the  League. 
The  day  was  happily  chosen,  for  it  was  Mrs.  Chamberlain’s 
birthday,  and  she  accompanied  these  master  mariners  in 
their  adventurous  voyage  in  the  Orange  Blossom,  presid¬ 
ing  at  the  tea-table  in  the  cabin  as  the  genius  of  this 
romantic  occasion.  I  watched  the  Ministers  return  to 
Locarno,  where  they  were  greeted  with  acclamation,  for 
the  good  news  had  spread  abroad  that  they  had  reached 
an  agreement. 

Briand’s  broad-shouldered  figure,  with  its  stooping  gait, 
reminded  me  of  honest  Jacques  Bonhomme,  the  very 
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embodiment  of  a  shrewd  but  kindly  nature.  Stresemanii, 
so  typically  German  with  his  square  head  and  military 
figure,  had  a  genial  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes.  In  him  the 
Prussian  and  the  romantic  temperament  are  combined.  He 
loved  the  old  order,  with  its  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  since 
he  is  also  a  philosopher,  with  a  clear  vision  into  the  needs 
of  the  world  to-day  and  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  he  has 
turned  his  back  on  Prussianism.  He  is  a  man  of  un¬ 
doubted  genius  for  the  task  which  he  has  to  perform,  which 
is  to  lead  the  German  democracy  out  of  its  prison-house 
of  fears  and  suspicions  and  to  teach  it  the  hopelessness  of 
relying  on  force.  But,  like  all  men  of  genius,  he  is  very 
susceptible  to  the  impression  of  the  moment. 

Luther,  who  is  less  expansive,  has  the  stronger  character 
of  the  two,  following  the  course  which  he  has  mapped  out 
for  himself  with  great  determination.  That  day  he  walked 
along  deep  in  thought,  hardly  heeding  the  greetings  of  the 
crowd.  Chamberlain  looked,  on  the  contrary,  the  picture 
of  cheerfulness. 

The  voyage  of  the  Orange  Blossom  was  a  fitting  sequel 
to  the  meeting  of  M.  Briand  and  Herr  Luther  in  the  way- 
side  inn  at  Ascona,  a  romantic  little  town  near  Locarno. 
Here  a  few  days  previously,  under  the  pergola  of  the 
trailing  vines,  the  two  statesmen  met  to  talk  over  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  still  separated  their  countries.  The  talk  was 
very  frank  and  the  meeting  prepared  the  way  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  of  Germany’s  entry  into  the  League. 
How  this  was  settled  may  be  seen  in  the  declaration 
attached  in  the  form  of  a  “Collective  Allies’  Note”  at 
the  end  of  the  Locarno  treaties.  This  is  a  clear  indication 
that  the  Great  Powers  will  use  their  influence  at  Geneva 
to  obtain  an  amendment  of  the  Sanctions  Article  of  the 
Covenant  which  will  meet  the  German  objections  to  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  impose  an  economic  boycott  against  an  aggressor 
nation,  and  to  the  necessity  of  giving  a  right  of  way 
through  their  territory.  Since  a  member  of  the  League  will 
henceforth  be  able  to  plead  that  its  military  situation  and 
geographical  position  should  be  taken  into  account  in  meet¬ 
ing  its  moral  obligation  to  render  assistance  to  the  League, 
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the  effect  of  the  proposal  will  be  to  place  all  sanctions  on  a 
footing  compatible  with  the  power  of  a  nation  to  carry  them 
out.  The  important  result,  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
of  such  an  amendment  of  Article  16  is  that  Germany 
will  no  longer  be  in  danger  of  being  drawn  in  her  present 
disarmed  condition  into  war  with  Russia  by  being  obliged 
to  impose  economic  sanctions.  The  fear  of  the  durch- 
marsch  is  removed,  although  it  never  existed  to  the  extent 
that  the  Germans  imagined,  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  F  rench 
general  would  march  an  army  through  Germany  without 
the  consent  of  the  German  Government,  As  to  military 
assistance,  this  is  already  limited  to  a  recommendation  by 
the  Council  as  to  what  each  member  State  of  the  League 
should  contribute.  Germany,  therefore,  has  nothing  to 
fear,  and  other  nations  may  also  rejoice  that  they  will 
escape  from  the  obligation  to  impose  the  economic 
blockade.  This  is  indeed  no  small  gain,  from  the  British 
point  of  view,  for  it  is  on  Great  Britain  above  all  others  that 
the  duty  of  making  the  blockade  effective  would  fall,  and 
this  might  have  most  embarrassing  results  for  this  country 
in  its  relations  with  America  and  other  Powers. 

The  present  writer  has  always  held  that  Article  16 
could  not  be  put  into  force  in  its  present  form.  Its  sanc¬ 
tions  were  primarily  invented  as  a  form  of  punishment  for 
Germany,  and  with  Germany  in  the  League  they  have 
become  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  conception  of  Europe, 
as  a  camp  for  ever  divided  against  itself.  They  pre¬ 
supposed  the  maintenance  of  the  League  as  a  military 
organisation  to  enforce  peace,  when  the  peace  of  Europe 
must  depend  on  the  strengthening  of  the  moral  authority 
of  the  League  and  on  disarmament.  Sanctions,  of  course, 
remain  inherent  in  the  common  resolve  to  keep  the  peace. 
To  be  effective  they  must  arise  out  of  that  resolve.  To 
force  the  pace  any  further  and  make  sanctions  obligatory 
would  be  to  strain  the  framework  of  the  League  to  break¬ 
ing  point,  for  in  the  final  resort  their  application  must 
depend  on  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  respective 
Parliaments  of  the  States  concerned. 

I  must  now  hurry  to  the  close  of  my  story.  The  Polish 
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question  passed  through  an  acute  stage  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  Conference.  It  was  settled  by  France  con¬ 
senting  to  withdraw  her  claim  for  the  recognition  in  the 
Pact  of  Security  of  her  right  to  guarantee  the  German- 
Polish  treaty  of  arbitration  and  by  bringing  her  alliance 
with  Poland  within  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant,  as  Dr. 
Benes  put  it.  She  is  not  to  be  debarred  from  going  to 
the  assistance  of  Poland,  but  since  her  action  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Council  of  the  League, 
France  is  not  likely  to  seek  a  frivolous  excuse  for  war. 
She  is,  indeed,  not  likely  to  do  so  in  any  case.  Germany 
gains  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  discuss  her  political 
differences  with  Poland  through  the  medium  of  concilia¬ 
tion  boards.  But  Germany  is  at  the  same  time  solemnly 
pledged  to  submit  any  dispute  that  cannot  be  settled  by 
conciliatory  methods  to  the  arbitration  of  the  League. 
Legal  questions  such  as  are  defined  in  Article  36  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  at  the  Hague,  are  to  be 
decided  by  arbitration,  which  both  sides  are  bound  to 
respect.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  the  Franco- 
German  and  German-Belgian  treaties.  In  every  case  the 
countries  concerned  are  bound  to  submit  their  differences 
to  arbitration,  the  League  being  the  final  court  of  appeal 
and  guardian  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  No  more  ingenious 
system  could  have  been  devised  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  than  the  treaties  of  Locarno.  It  may  be  argued 
that  there  still  remains  a  faint  possibility  of  war,  because 
if  the  Council  of  the  League  is  not  unanimous  in  its  recom¬ 
mendations  it  is  left  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
League  to  take  what  action  seems  best  to  them.  But  can 
any  human  ingenuity  prevent  war,  if  a  nation  is  determined 
to  fight  What  the  Pact  of  Security  and  the  treaties  of 
arbitration  will  do  is  to  make  war  a  more  difficult  and 
perilous  adventure  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  for  all  the  contracting  nations  are  bound 
together  in  a  network  of  guarantees  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  all  are  pledged  to  respect  the  Covenant  of 
the  League,  which  with  the  admission  of  Germany  will 
become  a  far  more  effective  instrument  of  the  mind  of 
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Europe.  Indeed,  if  the  agreements  reached  at  Locarno 
did  nothing  more  than  to  bring  Germany  into  the  League, 
they  would  have  given  Europe  far  greater  security  against 
war,  than  it  at  present  possesses.  If,  in  addition,  the 
Rhineland  Pact  gives  each  of  the  contracting  parties  the 
security  which  they  desire,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  one  of  them  being  false  to  their  bond.  For  in  the  Pact 
honour  and  self-interest  are  closely  linked. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  Locarno  is  to  be  maintained,  which 
is  all  important,  certain  consequences  ought  logically  to 
follow.  Cologne  must  be  evacuated  at  an  early  date,  and 
the  regime  in  the  occupied  area  must  be  modified.  The 
Germans  are  watching  for  a  sign  that  the  “Allies”  really 
meant  what  they  said  at  Locarno,  just  as  Dr.  Stresemann 
insisted  that  they  would  do,  when  he  pressed  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  M.  Briand  to  fix  a  date  for  the  restoration  of 
Cologne  to  Germany  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  reduce  the 
garrisons  in  the  occupied  area. 

I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have 
taken  a  more  generous  line,  and  that  by  so  doing,  instead 
of  playing  into  the  German  Nationalists’  hands,  he  would 
have  silenced  their  objection  to  the  Pact  and  greatly 
encouraged  moderate  opinion  in  Germany.  I  believe  that 
he  could  have  won  over  M.  Briand  to  this  view,  although 
he  also  resisted  Dr.  Stresemann’s  demands. 

The  result  was  as  Dr.  Stresemann  foretold.  Obliged 
to  return  home  empty-handed  as  far  as  the  Rhineland  was 
concerned.  Dr.  Luther  and  Dr.  Stresemann  were  faced 
with  strong  Nationalist  opposition  to  the  Rhineland  Pact, 
and  passed  through  a  stormy  time.  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
as  I  write,  there  is  good  prospect  of  the  Cologne  question 
being  settled,  the  German  Government  having  done  all 
that  they  can  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Military  Com¬ 
mission  even  to  the  number  of  steel  helmets  and  motor 
lorries  allowed  for  the  Security  Police.  And  I  hope  there 
will  soon  be  evidence  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  working  of  the 
Rhineland  Commission. 

A  new  Rhineland  agreement  should  be  entered  into 
which  should  give  the  Germans  what  they  have  a  right 
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to  claim — that  their  local  administration  shall  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with. 

The  French  must  alter  their  methods  in  the  Rhineland. 
They  can  do  so  by  reducing  their  garrisons  and  making 
the  occupation  as  little  onerous  and  humiliating  as  possible. 

When  Germany  has  been  welcomed  into  the  League 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  former  enemies,  and  has 
entered  into  a  Pact  of  Security  with  them,  the  continued 
occupation  of  German  provinces  will  become  an  increasing 
source  of  bitterness.  If  it  cannot  be  ended  before  another 
ten  years  it  can  at  least  be  rendered  more  bearable.  On 
this  perhaps  more  than  on  anything  else  will  depend  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  spirit  created  at  Locarno.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  without  disarmament  there  will  be 
no  permanent  security  in  Europe. 


THE  PARABOLA  OF  FASCISM 
By  James  Murphy 

At  the  end  of  October  the  Fascists  celebrated  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  march  on  Rome.  This 
has  struck  me  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  offer  a 
seriously  objective  review  of  the  Fascist  movement,  dis¬ 
carding  all  polemical  considerations  and  the  whole  mass 
of  propagandist  literature  which  has  been  published  in 
Italy  and  abroad  in  regard  to  the  theoretical  merits  of 
Mussolini’s  policy  and  programme.  Hitherto  it  might 
have  been  unfair  to  judge  Fascism  from  a  strictly  historical 
viewpoint.  Time  was  needed  for  the  movement  to  show 
its  real  trend  and  purpose.  One  was  bound  to  take  its 
promises  and  professions  on  trust  and  to  lend  at  least  an 
impartial  ear  to  the  propagandists.  But  the  period  of 
propaganda  has  now  passed.  Three  years  constitute  a 
sufficiently  ample  period  for  the  trial  of  a  political  experi¬ 
ment,  especially  when  the  inventors  of  that  experiment 
have  had  the  whole  national  terrain  to  themselves  and 
have  had  all  the  public  forces  of  the  country  under  their 
control.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
objective  historian  to  enter  the  field. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  it  will  be  useful  to  ask  : 
What  are  the  evils  which  Fascism  has  forestalled  or 
banished  from  Italy?  The  foreigner  who  has  taken  his 
ideas  from  the  newspaper  press  generally  answers : 
Bolshevism.  That  is  the  legend  which  has  been  widely 
accepted  abroad,  and  it  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
conflict  and  confusion  of  opinion  that  now  exists  in  regard 
to  Italian  affairs.  But  it  is  only  a  legend;  and  unless  we 
make  a  mental  clearance  of  it  at  the  very  outset  we  can 
never  hope  to  retrace  intelligently  the  trend  of  current 
affairs  in  Italy  for  the  past  three  years.  For  that  reason 
it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
historical  facts : — 

The  idea  of  Mussolini  preaching  a  crusade  against 
Bolshevism  and  raising  an  army  of  Black  Shirts  to  redeem 
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the  sanctuaries  of  Statal  authority,  monarchial  rule,  civic 
justice,  and  law  and  order,  from  the  stranglehold  of  sub¬ 
versive  Socialism,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  what 
actually  happened  in  Italy  during  the  post-war  crisis  of 
1919,  1920,  and  1921.  On  its  first  appearance  Fascism  was 
sporadic  and  heterogeneous.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
was  reactionary  and  nationalistic  and  militaristic,  borrowing 
inspiration  from  Von  Kapp’s  squadrism  in  Germany.  In 
other  parts  it  was  republican  or  democratic,  and  in  others 
again  it  was  revolutionary  in  the  Bolshevik  sense. 
Mussolini’s  Milanese  Fascism  belonged  to  the  latter  type 
and  was  originally  only  a  local  manifestation  of  the  general 
amorphous  spirit  that  was  astir  throughout  the  country. 
•The  Milan  Fascia  di  Comhaiiimenio  was  founded  in 
March,  1919.  The  statutes  drawn  up  on  that  occasion 
were  published  in  Mussolini’s  paper,  II  Pofolo  d‘ Italia. 
As  far  as  Bolshevik  tendencies  are  concerned  they  do  not 
fall  far  behind  Lenin  and  Trotsky;  for  the  statutes  of 
Mussolini’s  Fascism  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Senate 
and  the  monarchy  and  the  calling  of  a  constituent 
assembly  to  decide  the  form  of  regime  to  be  adopted. 
Among  the  minor  planks  in  the  platform  were  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  from  State,  the  expropriation  of  all  Church 
property  and  episcopal  benefices,  confiscation  of  land  in 
the  interests  of  the  workers,  factory  control  by  the 
employees,  decimation  of  wealth,  confiscation  of  eighty 
per  cent,  of  war  profits,  and  a  heavy  levy  on  capital.  These 
demands  will  be  found  repeated  again  and  again  in  the 
Pofolo  dLtalia  throughout  1919  and  1920.  “We  are  not 
against  the  Socialists,”  wrote  Mussolini  in  the  Pofolo 
d' Italia  (November  loth,  1919).  “So  little  tenderness 
have  I  and  we  Fascists  for  the  bourgeoisie  that  one  of  the 
postulates  of  our  programme  is  the  decimation  of  wealth, 
the  confiscation  of  excessive  war  profits,  and  a  heavy  tax 
on  capital.  We  accept  no  dictatorship.”  “  Either  the 
Haves  will  agree  to  expropriation  or  we  shall  turn  our  com¬ 
batants  against  them  and  lay  them  low.  We  shall  launch 
a  diabolical  propaganda  {^na  frofaganda  mdiavolata)"' 
(Jl  Pofolo  dLtalia,  June  loth,  1919).  “We  call  for  the 
separation  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  State,  the  con- 
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fiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  episcopal  bene¬ 
fices”  (//  Pofolo  (P Italia,  May  nth,  1919). 

These  assertions  by  Mussolini  himself  show  what  was 
the  character  and  scope  of  Milanese  Fascism.  Pro- 
Fascist  publicists  abroad,  who  have  little  more  than  a 
hearsay  acquaintance  with  Italian  affairs,  are  rather  prone 
to  dilate  on  Mussolini’s  conversion  from  Socialism  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  They  do  little  honour  to  their  hero; 
for  it  has  been  his  proud  boast  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
Socialists  in  Italy  to  see  that  the  war  offered  a  golden 
opportunity  for  putting  the  Socialist  revolution  into  effect. 
Mussolini  founded  the  Pofolo  dTtalia  as  a  Socialist 
paper,  calling  on  the  Italian  proletariat  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  because  once  the  armed  masses  of  the  populace 
had  learned  solidarity  and  comradeship  at  the  front  they 
could  return  with  the  rifles  in  their  hands  and  enforce  the 
postulates  of  the  Marxist  revolution.  This  was  always 
Mussolini’s  thesis;  and  his  paper  remained  avowedly 
Socialistic  after  the  war.  Therefore  he  was  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  past  when  he  organised  Milanese  Fascism 
on  Bolshevik  lines.  His  Fascia  di  Combattimento  was 
made  up  of  ex-soldiers  organised  for  revolutionary  pur¬ 
poses  in  accordance  with  the  theory  which  the  Po-polo 
dTtalia  had  always  propounded.  When  the  Socialist 
workers  occupied  the  factories  in  1920  the  Popolo  dTtalia 
cheered  them  on  and  supported  their  cause  :  Mussolini 
even  went  to  the  length  of  sending  emissaries  to  the 
Labour  Confederation  to  offer  it  the  help  of  his  Black 
Shirts. 

The  occupation  of  the  factories  was  a  miserable  failure. 
It  was  the  culminating  fiasco  of  the  Socialist  attempt  to 
create  a  revolution  in  Italy.  A  Bolshevik  revolution  neces¬ 
sarily  presupposes  a  proletariat  without  property  or  means 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  wealthy  privileged 
caste.  But  no  such  conditions  exist  in  Italy.  There  is 
no  capitalism  such  as  is  known  in  countries  like  Germany 
or  Great  Britain  or  America.  The  great  mass  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  are  peasants  who  have  some  vested  interest  or 
other  in  the  land  they  till,  for  throughout  all  Central  and 
Northern  Italy,  which  are  the  only  sections  of  the  country 
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where  there  is  a  sense  of  political  initiative,  small  pro¬ 
prietorship  or  partnership  in  the  land  is  the  rule.  And 
there  is  scarcely  a  workman’s  family  that  has  not  a  savings 
deposit  at  the  bank.  iThere  is  no  wealthy  clergy,  and  the 
State  has  no  rich  benefices.  Such  as  they  were,  they  were 
already  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Socialists.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  Socialist  attempt  at  a  revolution  failed, 
and  that  failure  was  fully  acknowledged  by  themselves  in 
the  autumn  of  1920.  In  the  November  of  that  year  the  vic¬ 
tory  celebrations  were  held  throughout  the  country,  amid 
general  enthusiasm,  though  they  had  been  forbidden  by 
the  Socialists  the  previous  year.  By  the  fall  of  1920  the 
red  cloud  of  Bolshevism  had  already  dissolved  from  the 
horizon.  But  Mussolini’s  Fascists  had  not  yet  appeared 
as  the  vanguard  of  a  national  revanche. 

What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  after  the  Socialist 
revolutionary  attempt  had  failed.^  From  many  points  of 
view  it  was  worse  than  if  the  attempt  had  succeeded,  for 
the  failure  left  widespread  disillusion  and  discouragement 
in  its  train.  It  must  be  remembered  that  few  people  in 
Italy  had  been  enthusiastic  about  the  regime  that  had 
existed  for  nearly  a  generation.  It  had  always  been  a 
rather  wretched  compromise,  neither  democratic  nor  con¬ 
servative  nor  absolutist,  but  a  hotchpotch  of  the  whole 
three.  There  never  had  been  a  parliamentary  election 
where  the  vote  had  been  exercised  in  a  free  democratic 
manner,  for  at  least  moral  violence  had  always  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  decision  of  the  electors.  Parliament 
never  functioned  as  an  organ  of  public  opinion,  but  simply 
as  the  result  of  a  play  between  group  interests,  the  game 
being  astutely  controlled  by  Giolitti,  who  was  even  more 
of  a  dictator  than  Mussolini,  only  that  he  used  more  peace¬ 
ful  means  to  maintain  the  sway  of  his  party.  The 
Socialists  really  represented  a  consolidated  bloc  of 
national  interests,  namely,  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  of  whom  the  Socialist  party  was  practically  the 
sole  political  mouthpiece.  That  party  held  almost  abso¬ 
lute  control  in  Parliament  after  the  elections  of  1919, 
because  it  had  the  allegiance  of  the  Populists  and  thus 
held  the  hegemony  of  the  Left,  which  had  a  solid  majority. 
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But  the  Socialists  would  have  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  They  failed  with  their  revolution,  and  when  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  1920  to  take  over 
the  reins  of  government  they  refused  to  do  so  on  the  plea 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  themselves  responsible  for 
the  public  welfare  in  the  miserable  economic  conditions 
that  followed  the  war.  They  blamed  the  woes  of  the 
country  on  the  war,  which  the  Socialists  had  always 
opposed.  Therefore  let  the  people  who  had  caused  the 
war  now  set  about  remedying  its  effects. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  imfasse  lay  in  the  direction  of 
a  display  of  physical  force  on  the  part  of  those  who  held 
vested  interests  in  the  nation.  The  initiative  of  the 
revanche  came  from  the  Government  in  the  winter  of 
1920-21,  and  the  Milan  Prefect  opened  negotiations  for 
the  employment  of  Mussolini’s  forces.  The  move  was 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  action  of  those  mediaeval 
princes  who  would  employ  under  their  standards  to-day 
the  troops  of  some  professional  condottiero  who  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  only  yesterday.  The 
Government  subsidised  Milanese  Fascism,  and  ample 
funds  were  forthcoming  from  other  sources.  The  indus¬ 
trialists  and  the  banking  plutocracy,  together  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  botirgeoisie,  generously  loosened  their  purse 
strings.  One  of  the  first  public  operations  in  which  the 
new  troops  were  engaged  was  in  the  rescue  of  the  Milan 
Savings  Bank  from  the  Socialists.  The  bank  had  about 
700,000  depositors.  According  to  its  constitution  the 
board  of  administration  was  under  the  control  of  the 
members  of  the  municipal  and  county  councils  of  Milan 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  The  Socialist  successes  in 
the  local  elections  of  1919  and  1920  rendered  their 
eventual  control  of  the  Savings  Bank  inevitable.  They 
already  had  plans  for  the  use  of  the  funds  to  finance  their 
own  co-operatives.  The  move  would  have  caused  disaster 
to  the  group  of  financial  institutions  whose  operations  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  Savings  Bank,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  began  to  tremble 
for  the  fate  of  their  deposits. 

According  to  Italian  law  a  municipal  council  Qan  be 
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dissolved  by  the  Central  Government  in  case  it  does  not 
give  local  satisfaction  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs. 
A  Fascist  move  was  now  organised  against  the  Milan 
Corporation,  and  the  aldermen  were  driven  from  power. 
The  Government  dissolved  the  municipal  council  and  thus 
the  Savings  Bank  was  saved. 

From  that  day  onwards  Mussolini’s  troops  acted  as  the 
employees  of  the  industrialists,  the  banking  plutocracy  and 
the  bourgeoisie.  It  will  be  hopeless  for  us  to  think  of 
understanding  what  has  been  happening  in  Italy  for  the 
past  three  years  unless  we  grasp  this  fact.  In  other  words, 
for  the  sake  of  historical  clarity  we  shall  have  to  envisage 
the  leaders  of  Fascist  squadrism  as  politico-military  cou- 
dottieri  somewhat  after  the  image  of  mediaeval  condottieri 
who  lent  their  swords  to  one  cause  or  another  according  to 
the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  hopes  of  the  eventual 
emolument  which  would  follow  the  victory.  I  am  not 
saying  that  Fascism  as  such  was  a  mercenary  adventure, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  impugn  the  motives  of  anybody;  but  I 
am  simply  calling  attention  to  a  fact  of  history  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  story  of  post-war  Italy  would  not 
be  understandable. 

The  march  on  Rome  was  organised  in  conjunction  with 
the  political  leaders  of  the  old  parties,  the  army  chiefs  and 
the  nationalist  political  leaders,  the  latter  representing  the 
industrialists  and  the  banks.  It  was  first  thought  to  give 
the  leadership  of  the  Fascist  Anabasis  to  D’Annunzio;  but 
the  poet  refused.  General  Peppino  Garibaldi  was  next 
approached ;  but  a  refusal  came  also  from  this  quarter.  The 
march  was  fairly  well  staged  and  the  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment  was  lavish  in  its  trumpetings.  But  the  final  scenes 
were  not  acted  quite  in  accordance  with  the  playwright’s 
directions.  I  shall  merely  give  a  hint  by  saying  that  I  do 
not  think  that  those  who  planned  and  financed  the  general 
move  had  envisaged  the  possibility  of  Signor  Mussolini 
becoming  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  under  the  kingship  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

What  followed  was  a  compromise.  Mussolini,  as  cou- 
dottiero,  could  not  help  allowing  his  followers  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  Rome,  though  the 
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intention  of  those  who  had  originally  employed  the 
Milanese  forces  undoubtedly  was  that  they  should  be 
gradually  demobilised  once  the  coup  d'etat  had  been 
effected.  Funds  are  required  to  maintain  a  large  political 
party,  and  financial  support  from  the  banks  was  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  Italy  at  that  juncture, 
Mussolini  at  first  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  without  the  banks  or  the  financial  backing  of  the  vested 
interests;  but  he  had  to  bow  to  necessity  in  the  spring  of 
1923.  Corporative  union  with  the  National-Imperialists 
was  effected  at  this  period.  That  event,  which  was  only 
cursorily  noticed  at  the  time,  constitutes  what  I  may  call 
one  of  the  key  facts  of  the  whole  position. 

To  understand  the  dualism  that  has  been  at  play  in  the 
whole  Fascist  policy  since  the  spring  of  1923  we  must  have 
at  least  a  general  idea  of  what  Nationalism  stands  for  in 
Italy.  It  is  really  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  the  Italian 
party  which  calls  itself  Nationalist.  Its  policy  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  pan-German  Imperialists  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s 
day,  or  the  German  Nationalist  Party  of  to-day.  It  is 
militarist,  ultra-imperialist,  reactionary  and  Vaticanist; 
and  it  is  the  last  of  these,  not  from  religious  faith  or  convic¬ 
tion,  but  merely  on  principles  of  general  expediency.  The 
Nationalists  would  like  the  Italian  State  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Vatican,  so  that  Italian  Imperialist  and 
colonial  expansion  would  be  favoured  by  the  world-wide 
organisation  of  the  Vatican,  and  also  so  that  Italy  might 
have  useful  access  to  the  secrets  of  international  diplomacy 
which  are  rather  jealously  guarded  in  the  diplomatic 
entourage  of  the  Papacy.  The  most  important  feature  of 
Italian  Nationalism  to  bear  in  mind  here  is  that  ever  since 
its  foundation  the  party  has  been  the  political  mouthpiece 
of  the  industrialists,  especially  of  the  armourers.  Hence 
its  constant  apotheosis  of  war  and  its  steadfastly  main¬ 
tained  policy  of  Imperial  expansion  by  force  of  arms.  For 
the  same  reason  it  has  been  pro-German  and  advocated 
Italy’s  declaration  of  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Empires  in  August,  1914.  Naturally  it  has  always  been 
the  political  ally  of  the  army  chiefs. 

The  Nationalists  had  a  Fascism  of  their  own.  Their 
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volunteer  troops  wore  blue  shirts,  in  contradistinction  to 
Mussolini’s  black.  These  Blue  Shirts  were  formally  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Black  Shirts  in  1923;  and  the  whole 
Nationalist  Party  was  taken  in  as  a  body.  Though  rather 
small  numerically,  the  Nationalist  Party  has  several  men 
among  its  leaders  who  are  endowed  with  real  ability  and 
an  intense  though  rather  narrow  form  of  culture,  whereas 
the  Fascists  have  scarcely  any  men  of  political  light  and 
leading.  The  Nationalists  have  a  definite  political  policy, 
which  they  have  been  preaching  for  years,  in  and  out  of 
season,  whereas  the  Fascists  have  no  policy  at  all.  All  this 
gives  the  Nationalists  a  clear  advantage  over  the  uncul¬ 
tured  and  inexperienced  followers  of  Mussolini.  More¬ 
over,  the  Nationalists  have  that  moral  confidence  which 
comes  from  the  consciousness  that  they  represent  solid  and 
responsible  national  interests. 

Until  the  summer  of  1924  little  was  heard  of  the  incor¬ 
porated  Nationalists,  largely  because  Fascism  was  still 
basking  in  the  afterglow  of  the  march  on  Rome,  and  also 
because  Mussolini’s  Cabinet  had  been  formed  on  a  coalition 
basis,  including  Liberals  and  Populists,  who  would  have 
obstructed  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  Nationalist  intrusion 
in  the  legislative  workshop.  But  the  gerrymandered  elec¬ 
tion  of  1924  caused  the  secession  of  several  non-Fascist 
supporters  of  the  regwie\  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
came  the  Matteotti  murder.  This  was  Nationalism’s 
chance.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  Mussolini’s  day  were 
done.  Martial  law  was  on  the  point  of  being  declared, 
also  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the  holding  of  new 
elections  under  military  protection.  But  it  was  felt  in  high 
political  circles  that  such  a  drastic  move  would  almost 
certainly  damage  Italian  prestige  abroad  and  might 
possibly  precipitate  a  social-economic  crisis  at  home. 
Therefore  a  compromise  was  reached.  Mussolini  had  to 
leave  the  Home  Office,  where  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  crime  had  been  planned,  and  Federzoni  took  his 
place.  As  a  sequel  to  the  Matteotti  affair  came  the  Rossi 
memorandum  in  the  end  of  1924,  wherein  the  Premier’s 
own  Press  agent  accused  him  of  direct  responsibility  for 
Fascism’s  principal  deeds  of  violence.  In  the  Cabinet 
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rumpus  that  followed  the  publication  of  the  memorandum 
the  Fascist  Minister  of  Justice,  Signor  Oviglio,  resigned, 
principally  because  he  believed  that  the  policy  of  deviating 
the  ways  of  justice  into  party  channels  was  incompatible 
with  his  own  sense  of  morality.  A  leading  Nationalist, 
Signor  Rocco,  took  his  place.  Another  resignation  that 
followed  a  few  months  later  was  that  of  the  Finance 
Minister,  De  Stefani,  whose  place  was  taken  by  Signor 
Volpi.  The  latter  may  be  considered  as  the  emissary  of 
the  banking  confraternity  in  the  Mussolini  Cabinet.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  the  three  great  groups — the  Court  Party,  the 
industrialists  and  the  banking  plutocracy — which  had 
originally  financed  Milanese  Fascism,  now  taking  over 
direct  control  of  those  departments  of  State  which  have  the 
most  direct  influence  in  shaping  the  internal  life  of  the 
nation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  this  change 
we  must  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  type 
of  legislation  passed  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Fascist  regime  and  that  which  has  been  introduced  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  former  was  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  sphere  of  administrative  reform. 
The  latter  effects  a  radical  transformation  of  the  Italian 
Constitution  and  the  statutory  foundation  of  the  Italian 
State.  The  former  was  enacted  by  a  Fascist  coalition 
Government,  whereas  the  latter  directly  proceeds  from  the 
Nationalist  elements  in  the  Mussolini  Cabinet  and  bears 
the  Nationalist  imprint,  which  is  often  the  very  opposite 
to  that  of  Fascism.  The  body  of  legislative  enactments 
thus  elaborated  within  the  past  nine  months  constitute  by 
far  the  most  important  phase  of  current  politics  in  Italy. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  happened.  The  Fascist  way 
of  dealing  with  the  Press  would  have  been  to  break  the 
heads  of  offending  journalists  or  dose  them  with  castor  oil. 
The  Nationalist  way  is  legislatively  to  eliminate  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  a  free  Press  and  make  the  newspapers  an 
organic  part  of  the  Statal  machinery.  In  the  Nationalist 
conception  the  State  is  a  teaching  authority  which  has  the 
sole  right  to  formulate  the  political  thought  of  the  people. 
The  privilege  of  private  judgment  in  political  matters  is 
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denied.  Therefore  the  organs  of  public  opinion  must  not 
only  be  controlled,  so  that  they  may  not  publish  matter 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  existing  regime,  but  they 
must  perform  the  function  of  State-beneficed  pulpiteers 
propounding  the  gospel  according  to  texts  supplied  to 
them  by  the  Government.  The  general  opinion  abroad 
is  that  newspapers  are  being  sequestrated  in  Italy  when 
they  happen  to  publish  matter  that  annoys  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  that  is  only  a  shred  of  the  truth.  The  main 
truth  is  that  they  are  sequestrated  not  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  attacks  on  the  regime  but  for  the  direct  and 
avowed  purpose  of  ruining  them  economically.  The 
authorities  will  not  condescend  to  establish  a  preventive 
censorship,  though  this  has  been  several  times  requested. 
They  wait  until  the  newspaper  has  published  its  edition. 
Then  they  seize  it,  so  as  to  cause  the  greater  loss  to  the 
proprietor.  In  the  same  way  they  suspend  it  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  knowing  that  he  will  have  to  pay  his  hands 
day  after  day  while  awaiting  permission  to  recommence 
business.  The  object  of  the  campaign  is  to  abolish  all 
newspapers  that  are  not  directly  controlled  from  head¬ 
quarters.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to  eradicate  all  trace  of  inde¬ 
pendent  journalism.  The  Nationalists  are  rather  prone 
to  borrow  ideas  from  beyond  the  Tiber;  and  we  find  that 
in  the  matter  of  the  newspapers  they  are  closely  adhering 
to  some  provisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  code,  namely  those 
whereby  a  preacher  is  bound  to  expound  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  without  giving  his  own  opinion  on  them,  and 
cannot  enter  a  pulpit  except  by  licence  of  the  local  bishop. 
Under  the  new  law  the  journalist  must  be  enrolled  in  a 
register  kept  at  the  local  courthouse.  From  this  he  will 
receive  his  permit  to  practise  his  profession.  Without  the 
permit  he  will  be  considered  as  an  illegal  practitioner  and 
liable  to  much  the  same  penalties  as  we  should  visit  on 
the  head  of  a  person  who  attempted  to  practise  the  medical 
profession  without  having  received  his  licence  to  do  so. 

I  have  said  that  the  Nationalists  put  forth  a  Vaticanising 
policy  as  one  of  the  chief  planks  in  their  platform.  It  is 
to  this  source  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  anti-Masonic 
laws.  The  Fascists  are  not  responsible  for  them,  and. 
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indeed,  it  is  said  that  many  Fascists  still  retain  their  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Masonic  organisations.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  Vatican  does  not  seem  to  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  Nationalist  compliment,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
its  denunciation,  in  the  columns  of  Osservatore  Romano, 
of  the  anti-Masonic  atrocities  recently  committed  by  the 
Fascists  in  Florence. 

Another  typically  Nationalist  enactment  is  that  which 
has  just  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
State  absolute  control  of  labour.  This  has  been  directly 
inspired  by  the  industrialists,  and  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  original  ideals  of  Fascist  syndicalism.  According  to 
the  principles  of  Fascist  syndicalism,  which  was  founded 
in  1921,  employers  and  employees  were  to  have  their 
respective  syndicates  or  trade  unions,  and  both  parties 
were  to  be  linked  together  by  representation  in  the  national 
corporation  of  the  industry  in  question.  The  idea  had 
been  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  and 
was  at  least  an  experiment  well  worth  the  trial.  It  gave 
a  fair  chance  to  the  employees  and  also  guaranteed  the 
interests  of  the  employers.  But  the  whole  machinery  was 
ruthlessly  scrapped  in  the  spring  of  1924,  because  the 
industrialists  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government 
and  forced  an  arrangement  whereby  the  federation  of  em¬ 
ployers  would  remain  outside  the  whole  system,  treating 
with  it  only  through  the  medium  of  a  liaison  committee. 

The  new  law  establishes  the  Fascist  trade  unions  as 
obligatory  cadres  in  which  the  workers  must  be  regi¬ 
mented.  They  cannot  belong  to  any  other  unions.  As 
a  step  towards  putting  the  provision  into  practice  an  Order 
in  Council  was  prepared  some  weeks  ago  which  abolished 
the  present  shop  committees  that  had  been  juridically  set 
up  under  the  Giolitti  Government.  It  was  now  declared 
that  only  Fascist  delegates  should  represent  the  employees, 
and  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  the  employers  to  treat  with 
any  others.  Tne  answer  on  the  part  of  the  workers  was  the 
declaration  of  a  metallurgical  strike  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  older  labour 
organisations  still  control  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  workers.  The  result  was  that  over  eighty  per  cent,  of 
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the  men  responded  to  the  call.  The  Fascist  Government 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  newspaper  should  dare  to 
mention  the  matter.  This  exhibition  of  strength  on  the 
one  hand  and  fear  on  the  other  would  seem  to  point  to 
difficulties  ahead  should  the  Government  go  hastily  with 
this  rather  draconian  measure.  It  would  be  useless  to 
criticise  the  idea  until  one  finds  it  in  concrete  shape;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nationalists  have  borrowed 
it  from  the  labour  organisations  of  ancient  Rome,  where 
the  Collegia  were  made  up  of  the  more  technical  grades 
of  labour  and  had  absolute  control  of  the  masses  of  slaves 
that  worked  under  them. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  example  of  Nationalist  reform 
which  I  shall  mention  here,  namely,  the  revival  of  the 
mediaeval  fodesta  to  replace  the  syndics  in  all  munici¬ 
palities  that  have  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  under. 
The  whole  population  of  Italy  is  at  present  civically 
grouped  into  municipalities,  of  which  there  are  nearly  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  in  all.  Each  municipality  has  its 
mayor,  or  syndic,  and  a  council  elected  by  the  people.  The 
mayor  of  a  small  municipality,  or  commune  as  it  is  more 
generally  called,  has  the  same  statutory  position  as  the 
Mayor  of  Rome.  All  the  elected  bodies  are  now  to  be 
abolished  in  the  case  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
communes,  and  a  fodesta,  or  civic  dictator,  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  supreme  ruler  of  the  commune.  This  enactment 
may  sound  extremely  reactionary;  but  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  it  is  largely  inspired  by  contingent  con¬ 
siderations,  and  that  these  considerations  principally  affect 
the  problem  of  eliminating  the  local  Fascist  ducini  who 
are  now  terrorising  over  many  of  the  smaller  municipalities. 

With  this  consideration  I  shall  close,  because  it  brings 
me  back  to  Milanese  Fascism,  and  serves  to  explain  the 
dualism  which  now  exists  between  violence  and  legalism  in 
Fascist  Italy.  I  said  that  the  first  Fascists  of  Milan  were 
revolutionaries.  They  were  that  from  personal  taste  and 
exigencies  rather  than  from  political  conviction.  The  bulk 
of  them  were  ex-soldiers,  mostly  unemployed,  not 
because  they  could  not  find  work  but  rather  because  it  was 
not  to  their  taste.  Many  of  them  had  seen  the  war  only 
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on  the  home  front.  On  reading  the  leading  articles  in  the 
Popolo  dlltalia  of  those  days,  I  find  Mussolini  com¬ 
plaining  that  all  sorts  of  irreconcilables  and  apaches  had 
joined  his  Black  Shirts.  He  flagellates  them  mercilessly; 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  eliminating  them.  Many  of 
them  came  to  Rome  with  F ascism,  and  nested  themselves  in 
positions  of  control  there,  while  the  great  majority  were 
content  with  a  controlling  position  in  the  local  fascio  of 
their  native  town.  Nearly  all  have  done  well  materially 
out  of  the  venture.  During  the  earlier  days  local  supre¬ 
macies  served  to  consolidate  the  Fascist  rule;  but  they 
are  now  having  a  rather  disintegrating  effect.  The  old 
brawls  of  the  village  piazzas  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
returned,  and  most  of  the  Fascist  deeds  of  violence  per¬ 
petrated  to-day  are  due  to  parochial,  personal  and  family 
animosities,  to  trade  rivalship,  and  often  to  the  sheer  greed 
for  booty  on  the  part  of  the  parochial  condottieri.  Thus 
at  Florence  it  was  not  merely  that  upwards  of  eighteeen 
people  were  slaughtered  on  the  night  of  October  3rd-4th, 
but  richly  provisioned  stores  were  looted  and  the  booty 
distributed. 

These  people  have  brought  the  name  of  Fascism  into 
dishonour  along  the  countryside.  But  how  are  they  to  be 
eliminated  }  The  local  elections  are  manipulated  by  them, 
so  that  they  are  able  to  control  the  administrations.  No¬ 
body  will  vote  against  their  nominees  on  account  of  the 
fear  of  reprisals.  Moreover,  have  not  the  local  ducini  been 
to  Rome  and  spoken  with  the  great  duce}  Has  he  not 
slapped  them  on  the  shoulder  and  said  “  Conto  su  voi  ” 
(I  depend  on  you),  an  accolade  which  has  sent  them  back 
to  the  village  piazza  with  all  the  authoritative  assurance 
of  chrismed  potentates.?  The  police  bow  to  them,  and  the 
people  are  afraid  of  them.  And  the  truth  about  Italy  to¬ 
day  is  that  there  is  not  one  but  over  six  thousand  dictators 
in  the  land. 

This  is  the  situation  which  has  now  to  be  regularised; 
and  Federzoni  obviously  thinks  he  can  do  so  by  the 
expedient  of  the  podesta.  The  podesta  will  have  all  power 
in  his  hands.  He  will  not  be  elected  locally  but  will  come 
from  headquarters,  and  will  therefore  have  the  authority  of 
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the  central  Government  at  his  back.  He  ought  to  be  able 
to  revive  the  moral 'of  the  local  police  and  to  curb  the 
extravagances  of  the  ducini.  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  so 
the  people  will  acclaim  the  fodesta  and  willingly  sur¬ 
render  their  local  electoral  rights  for  the  sake  of  being 
liberated  from  the  local  terror. 

To  sum  up:  Fascism  was  principally  Bolshevik  in  its 
origin.  When  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  the  Socialists 
failed  Fascism  took  service  under  the  banner  of  the 
country’s  vested  interests.  Having  taken  over  the  reins  of 
political  power  it  has  not  been  able  to  eradicate  its  revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit  of  violence.  Therefore  those  in  whose 
service  the  militant  Fascists  fought  are  now  steadily 
monopolising  control  of  the  State.  When  the  process  is 
complete  Fascism  will  have  passed.  It  will  have  fulfilled 
its  function.  And  it  may  yet  be  admitted  by  those  who 
have  no  leaning  towards  the  cause  to-day  that  the  function 
was  a  necessary  one,  though  rather  clumsily  discharged. 

But  the  last  state  of  Italy  will  be  utterly  different  from 
the  first.  The  people  will  wake  up  to  find  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  under  whose  brooding  the  Risor gimento  was 
brought  to  light,  now  encaged  within  the  iron  bars  of  an 
absolutist  rule.  And  then  they  will  have  to  struggle  again 
for  her  release.  In  doing  so  the  populace  will  have  to 
unite  as  it  has  not  hitherto  united.  We  shall  probably  see 
the  disappearance  of  the  bewildering  number  of  political 
sects  that  now  distract  and  divide  the  public  mind;  and 
we  shall  probably  see  arise  in  their  stead  one  great 
national  bloc  of  the  dispossessed  or  semi-dispossessed 
against  the  privileged  caste.  The  struggle  will  be  on  the 
old  classic  lines  of  Liberal  against  Tory.  And  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  struggle  the  populace  may  gain  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  how  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  Hitherto  the  want 
of  this  practical  political  sense  has  been  the  greatest 
weakness  of  modern  Italy. 
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By  John  Bell 

Seven  years  after  the  war  the  nations  are  still  struggling 
with  their  problems,  and  the  almost  general  experience  is 
that  those  of  an  international  order  are  for  the  moment 
giving  less  trouble  than  those  of  a  purely  internal  or 
domestic  character.  In  England  our  preoccupation  is  to 
find  work  for  our  unemployed ;  the  spectre  of  the  arbeitlos 
is  making  its  presence  felt  in  the  industrial  centres  of 
Germany,  where  living  is  excessively  high;  in  France 
there  is  no  unemployment  to  speak  of,  but  there  is  a 
financial  situation  which  has  assumed  such  critical  dimen¬ 
sions  as  to  fill  those  in  charge  of  her  destinies  with  some¬ 
thing  like  despair. 

An  internal  debt  amounting  to  300,000,000,000  francs, 
war  debts  to  Britain  and  the  United  States  totalling, 
according  to  the  debtors’  computations,  the  fabulous  sum 
of  £1,200,000,000  and  more,  the  perilous  position  of  the 
franc,  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  anxiety  of  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not  (the  one  category  fearing 
spoliation  and  the  other  being  concerned  over  ways  and 
means  of  battling  against  the  ever-soaring  prices  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  life) — such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  French  Government  has  to  face. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  financial  war  in  which  France  is  engaged. 
What  she  has  to  do,  and  what  she  is  trying  to  do,  is  to 
emerge  from  the  financial  mess  in  which  she  finds  herself 
by  her  own  means.  She  reached  the  limit  of  her  bor¬ 
rowing  powers  long  ago.  There  is  an  understanding  on 
one  point :  there  shall  be  no  more  loans.  But  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  country’s 
stupendous  debt.  The  forces  engaged  in  this  financial 
war  are  not  fighting  together  on  a  common  front  as  they 
did  in  the  military  conflict.  Let  the  truth  be  told :  the 
distressing  situation  of  France  has  been  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  party  politicians.  During  the  struggle 
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against  Germany  there  was  what  was  called  the  union 
sacree  in  France.  All  the  political  groups  forgot  their 
differences  and  worked  together  with  one  common  aim — 
to  beat  the  enemy.  If  the  union  sacree  was  necessary 
then,  it  would  seem  to  be  just  as  necessary  now.  Then  the 
issue  was  the  salvation  and  security  of  France.  Who  can 
say,  in  the  struggle  now  going  on,  that  the  issue  is  not  the 
same } 

But  the  politicians  who  are  in  the  position  of  top  dogs 
in  France  will  not  have  this  co-operation  of  parties.  Be¬ 
lieving  themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  situation,  they  wish 
to  impose  their  own  solutions  of  the  financial  problem  on 
the  country.  To  the  foreign  observer  in  France  it  is  a 
sorry  business,  this  perpetual  clash  of  political  parties. 
The  fight  has  been  going  on  since  May  last  year,  and  with 
this  deplorable  result :  not  only  has  nothing  been  done  to 
ameliorate  the  situation,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
argue  that  the  position  has  become  worse. 

The  political  history  of  France  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  is  a  story  of  wasted  Parliamentary  effort  in  so  far 
as  the  solution  of  internal  problems  is  concerned.  When 
M.  Edouard  Herriot,  the  leader  of  the  Cartel  des  Gauches, 
the  political  combination  which  won  the  last  elections, 
formed  his  Government,  there  were  expectations  that  the 
evils  attributed  to  the  Bloc  National,  the  preceding  Par¬ 
liamentary  majority,  which  had  governed  France  since 
1919,  would  disappear.  M.  Herriot’s  Government  pro¬ 
mised,  among  other  things,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
and  to  restore  the  finances.  It  was  easy  to  make  these 
promises  but  difficult  to  fulfil  them.  And  they  were  not 
fulfilled.  M.  Herriot  went  down  in  the  Senate  on  his 
financial  policy,  which  was  mercilessly  riddled  by  the 
experts  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  Cartel  des  Gauches 
had  declaimed  against  the  idea  of  inflating  the  note 
currency,  but  it  was  shown  that  the  circulation  of  bank¬ 
notes  had  been  increased  by  four  milliard  francs. 

M.  Painleve,  then  President  of  the  Chamber,  came  on 
the  scene.  He  did  not  desire  to  step  into  M.  Herriot’s 
shoes,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  had  enough  to  do 
to  persuade  him  to  accept  the  succession.  There  was  an 
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eloquent  reason  for  M.  Painleve’s  hesitancy.  He  was 
second-in-command  of  the  Cartel  des  Gauches,  and  he 
knew  full  well  that  if  he  sought  to  govern  on  the  same 
lines  as  M.  Herriot  had  governed  he  would  assuredly 
come  to  grief,  for  the  Senate  would  upset  his  Government. 
He  had  considerable  trouble  in  forming  his  Cabinet. 
He  took  a  bold  step  which  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
country.  M.  Painleve  is  a  great  mathematician,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  also  a  logician,  and  he  argued  that,  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor  had  fallen  on  the  financial  question,  it  was  up  to 
him  to  have  as  his  Minister  of  Finance  the  man  who  was 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  financial  expert  in  the 
country. 

Behold,  then,  M.  Joseph  Caillaux,  the  banished  poli¬ 
tician,  then  living  quietly  in  his  retreat  in  the  Sarthe, 
though  he  had  been  amnestied  and  was  a  free  man,  sum¬ 
moned  to  M.  Painleve’s  aid.  M.  Caillaux  accepted  the 
invitation,  made  peace  with  M.  Briand,  with  whom  he  was 
supposed  to  be  at  loggerheads,  and  joined  the  Cabinet. 
M.  Painleve’s  declaration  of  policy  was  a  remarkable 
utterance,  all  the  more  so  as  it  was  entirely  different  from 
what  would  have  been  expected  from  a  Cartellist.  It  bore 
the  impress  of  MM.  Briand  and  Caillaux,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  associated  with  a  Government  if  it  was  intended 
to  continue  the  policy  of  M.  Herriot.  In  other  words, 
they  did  not  wish  to  belong  to  a  Government  that  had  to 
depend  on  the  votes  of  105  Socialists  for  its  existence. 
Consequently  the  Premier  in  his  declaration  of  policy 
appealed  for  national  appeasement  and  co-operation.  His 
appeal  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  It  really  looked  at  one 
time  as  if  the  old  sacred  union  was  going  to  be  revived, 
for  after  the  policy  instituted  against  the  Catholics  by  the 
Herriot  Government  had  been  abandoned  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  French  Embassy  at  the  Vatican  would  be 
maintained,  the  Government  won  support  from  the  Centre. 

Gradually  the  Premier  was  increasing  his  hold  on  the 
Chamber.  The  Socialists,  who,  as  members  of  the  Cartel, 
had  promised  to  support  him,  were  nettled.  They  gave 
evidence  of  the  value  of  their  support  when  Abdel  Krim 
took  it  into  his  head  to  invade  the  French  protectorate  in 
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Morocco.  They  indulged  in  ruthless  criticism  of  Marshal 
Lyautey,  and  clamoured  for  his  recall.  At  that  time 
M.  Painleve  stood  up  against  the  Socialists,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  defy  them.  His  courage  was  applauded  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Centre,  who,  solicitous  for  French  prestige 
in  Morocco,  readily  sustained  the  Government. 

Meanwhile  M.  Caillaux  had  to  put  through  the  Budget 
for  1925,  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  The 
Socialists,  who  had  championed  him  in  the  days  of  his 
adversity,  fell  foul  of  his  financial  ideas.  They  actually 
wanted  to  substitute  their  Capital  Levy  scheme  for  the 
Budget;  and  when  their  proposal  was  defeated  and 
M.  Caillaux  got  the  Budget  passed  in  spite  of  them  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Cartel  was  dead.  Those 
Frenchmen  who  place  the  interests  of  their  country  above 
party  considerations  heaved  sighs  of  relief.  They 
imagined  that  there  was  at  last  a  chance  of  the  politicians 
pulling  together,  that  the  vexed  question  of  the  financial 
situation  would  be  tackled,  not  in  a  party,  but  in  a  national 
spirit.  That  was  the  hope  animating  many  troubled  breasts 
when  the  Chamber  rose  for  the  summer  recess. 

M.  Painlev6  had  done  much  better  than  was  expected. 
He  had  done  so  well,  indeed,  that  many  Frenchmen, 
remembering  his  troubled  Premiership  in  1917,  revised 
the  opinion  they  had  formed  about  him.  His  Moroccan 
policy  had  been  approved  by  the  Chamber,  the  Catholic 
population  was  grateful  to  him,  and  there  were  prophecies 
that  if  he  continued  as  he  had  begun  a  brighter  era  would 
dawn  for  France.  But  these  anticipations  have  been  rather 
rudely  falsified.  During  the  Parliamentary  recess  the  Cartel 
got  busy.  M.  Herriot,  who  had  to  all  seeming  kept  up  the 
election  campaign  even  when  he  was  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  delivered  a  number  of  speeches,  evidently  with  the 
object  of  reconstituting  the  Cartel,  which  was  considered 
dead.  For  the  Socialists  would  not  have  the  Budget.  It 
was  quite  clear,  too,  that  they  w'ere  not  going  to  be  content 
with  M.  Caillaux,  whom  they  had  championed  at  a  time 
when  the  hands  of  most  Frenchmen  w^ere  against  him. 
M.  Caillaux  had  stood  up  to  the  Socialists.  He  told  them 
plainly  that  he  would  have  none  of  their  nostrums  for 
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putting  the  finances  in  order,  that  he  intended  to  remain 
master  in  his  own  house,  and  that  rather  than  submit  to 
their  dictation  he  would  resign.  The  firm  attitude  assumed 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  applauded  by  many 
Frenchmen  who  hitherto  had  been  included  among  his 
adversaries.  At  last  a  strong  man  had  arisen.  But 
M.  Caillaux  was  not  destined  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  long. 

The  cabal  against  the  Minister  of  Finance  grew. 
M.  Herriot’s  activities  were  telling  their  tale.  There  were 
other  circumstances  which  told  against  M.  Caillaux. 
America  became  uneasy  about  the  French  debts.  The 
American  Debt  Commission  was  anxious  to  discuss  a  fund¬ 
ing  arrangement,  and  F ranee  was  invited  to  give  attention 
to  the  matter.  The  seeming  haste  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  wounded  French  amour  frofre.  Did  it 
imply  that  France  was  in  no  hurry  to  tackle  the  question 
of  her  debts  to  America?  Was  it  suggested  that  France 
wished  to  repudiate  her  obligations?  Innuendoes  of  this 
sort  annoyed  the  French.  M.  Caillaux  went  to  America, 
and,  as  we  know,  he  returned  empty-handed.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  other  French  politician  could  have  done 
better.  If  he  had  been  able  to  effect  an  arrangement  he 
would  have  been  criticised.  No  funding  scheme  would 
have  given  universal  satisfaction  in  France,  for  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  America  might  well  have  made  a 
gesture  of  generosity  as  England  had  done.  The  fact  that 
he  returned  with  nothing  in  his  pocket  was  used 
against  him. 

M.  Caillaux’s  stock  fell  still  lower  when  the  result  of 
the  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Loan  was  made  known.  This 
loan  was  the  first  attempt  made  at  consolidation,  the  first 
effort  to  reduce  the  French  internal  debt.  The  loan  was 
intended  to  absorb  National  Defence  Bonds  on  which  five 
per  cent,  interest  was  paid,  and  it  was  calculated  that  a 
great  saving  would  be  effected  even  with  the  interest  of 
four  per  cent,  fixed  on  a  gold  basis.  Further,  it  was 
expected  that  the  loan  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
restoring  confidence  in  French  finances.  The  result  was 
most  disappointing.  Instead  of  the  subscriptions  amount¬ 
ing  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  milliard  francs,  they 
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totalled  only  about  six  milliards.  Thus,  besides  his  barren 
mission  to  America,  M.  Caillaux  had  to  register  another 
setback. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  these  failures,  for  which  he 
could  not  be  held  responsible,  weakened  M.  Caillaux’s 
position  in  the  Painleve  Ministry,  and  strengthened  the 
hands  of  his  adversaries.  The  campaign  against  him 
increased,  and  it  was  not  without  its  effect  on  M.  Painleve. 
The  sun  of  the  greatest  financial  genius  in  France  was 
fast  setting,  and  it  remained  for  the  Congress  of  Radicals 
and  Radical  Socialists  at  Nice  in  October  to  give  the  order 
for  his  departure. 

It  was  no  ordinary  gathering  of  politicians  this  Congress. 
It  is  usual  for  politicians  in  all  countries  to  discuss  the 
policies  of  the  parties  to  which  they  belong.  The  Nice 
Congress  did  more  than  that.  As  the  Radicals  and 
Radical  Socialists  form  the  backbone  of  the  Cartel  they 
considered  that  they  ought  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  So  M.  Painleve  and  M.  Caillaux  were 
invited  to  the  Congress  and  given  their  instructions.  The 
Congress  revived  the  Cartel,  assuming  that  the  Socialists 
would  return  to  the  fold.  The  Radicals  and  Radical 
Socialists  argued  that  there  could  not  be  a  Parliamentary 
majority  without  the  Socialists,  and  in  order  to  please  the 
latter  they  accepted  their  Capital  Levy  scheme,  but  under 
another  name.  It  had  not  to  be  called  a  Capital  Levy, 
but  a  special  contribution  from  all  kinds  of  wealth.  They 
reckoned  without  M.  Caillaux.  .The  Minister  of  Finance 
fell  foul  of  the  proposal  to  put  a  special  tax  on  all  kinds 
of  wealth,  arguing  that  such  a  policy  would  depreciate 
money  and  send  up  the  cost  of  living.  Besides,  he  warned 
the  would-be  spoliators  that  the  Capital  Levy  had  failed 
wherever  it  had  been  tried. 

From  the  moment  M.  Caillaux,  with  that  courage  which 
has  always  been  his  distinguishing  characteristic,  spoke 
his  mind  as  a  financial  expert  anxious  to  reach  solutions 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  as  a  party 
politician,  he(  was  doomed.  He  was  engaged  in  drawing 
up  his  financial  projects  for  the  purification  of  the  finances, 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  parties  of  the  Cartel  were  no 
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longer  interested  in  them.  M.  Caillaux  had  to  go. 
Sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him.  In  the  meantime 
M.  Herriot  had  talked  very  seriously  to  M.  Painlev6. 
There  had  to  be  no  more  philandering  with  the  groups  of 
the  Centre.  He  had  to  govern  by  the  Cartel  alone.  Once 
M.  Caillaux  was  got  rid  of,  all  would  be  plain  sailing. 

But  the  Cartellists  reckoned  without  their  host.  The 
idea  was  that  M.  Caillaux  should  resign  before  the 
Chamber  reassembled,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  his  projects.  But  he  refused  to  resign,  con¬ 
tending  that  it  was  for  the  Chamber  to  pronounce  on  his 
schemes.  Moreover,  he  plainly  intimated  to  M.  Painleve 
that  if  he  had  to  reisign  the  Cabinet  would  have  to  resign 
with  him.  This  courageous  attitude  upset  the  calculations 
of  the  Cartel.  Parliament  had  to  reassemble  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  question  was  what  had  to  be  done  with 
M.  Caillaux.  There  were  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  and  at 
one  of  them  the  Minister  of  Finance  submitted  his  pro¬ 
posals,  which  were  rejected.  The  Government  fell  and 
another  Cabinet  was  formed  without  M.  Caillaux. 

Many  Frenchmen  are  of  opinion  that  what  took  place 
during  the  last  days  of  October  will  constitute  a  black 
page  of  French  Parliamentary  history.  M.  Caillaux  does 
not  possess  the  esteem  of  a  large  number  of  his  country¬ 
men,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  treatment  meted  out  to  him 
won  for  him  much  sympathy.  He  has  gone  back  to  his 
place  of  retirement,  but  he  will  not  remain  in  oblivion. 
The  changes  in  French  politics  are  swift  and  dramatic. 
A  clever  man  like  Joseph  Caillaux,  who  stands  out  from 
the  ruck  of  Cartellist  politicians,  will  be  heard  of  again. 
But  next  time  he  will  choose  the  hour  himself. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  more  Cartellist  than  the  preceding 
combination,  and  this  fact  was  sufficient  to  suggest  that 
M.  Painleve  had  decided  to  rely  entirely  on  the  Left  for 
his  majority.  This  was  also  shown  by  his  declaration  of 
policy.  The  Bloc  des  Gauches  had  made  up  its  mind  that 
things  had  been  arranged  very  nicely  at  the  Nice  Congress. 
But  it  was  speedily  disillusioned.  It  had  apparently  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  Socialists  were  once  more  united 
with  the  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists.  But  the  wooing 
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had  not  been  successful,  nor  had  the  talk  which  M.  Pain- 
leve  had  with  their  leaders.  At  the  meeting  of  their 
National  Council  the  Socialists  decided  not  to  support  the 
Painleve  Ministry.  Thus  the  situation  had  not  changed. 
The  Cartel  had  not  been  revived.  Had  the  Premier  been 
duped?  If  so,  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  Socialists. 
They  had  never  promised  their  assistance.  If  they  had 
given  a  promise  it  would  have  meant  that  they  had  changed 
their  minds  about  the  credits  for  Morocco  and  Syria ;  that 
they  had  accepted  the  solution  of  the  Radicals  and  Radical 
Socialists  of  the  Capital  Levy;  that  they  had  abandoned 
their  own  scheme. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  failing  the  support  of  the 
Socialists,  M.  Painleve  was  given  a  vote  of  confidence  on 
his  Ministerial  declaration,  which,  if  it  meant  anything  at 
all,  signified  that  his  new  Ministry  was  not  destined  to  live 
long.  He  has  had  no  special  training  in  dealing  with  the 
national  finances,  and  surprise  was  caused  when  he  became 
his  own  Minister  of  Finance.  At  any  rate,  he  could  bring 
his  projects  forward  in  the  Chamber,  which  is  more  than 
M.  Caillaux  was  permitted  to  do. 

The  question  is :  Will  a  scheme  for  purifying  the 
finances  be  carried  through  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  Parliament?  And  here  an  extraordinary  fact  has 
to  be  stated.  The  allegation  directed  against  the  Bloc  des 
Gauches  is  that  since  it  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the 
Chamber  things  hav’^e  gone  from  bad  to  worse  with  France. 
If  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  country  one  would  have 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  shown  by  the  appeals  to  the 
electorate  made  since  the  Cartel  came  into  power.  Every 
election  in  France,  whether  for  the  Conseils  Generaux, 
the  municipalities,  or  for  the  cantons,  is  fought  on  political 
lines,  and  it  has  to  be  stated  that  the  voters  main¬ 
tained  their  predilection  for  Cartel  representatives.  There 
was  no  reliable  indication  of  a  swing  of  the  pendulum 
towards  the  Right.  Apparently  it  did  not  matter  if  the 
Government  of  the  Left  had  not  fulfilled  its  election 
promises.  The  electors  who  put  the  Cartellists  in  power 
had  not  lost  confidence  in  them. 

This  attitude  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
politicians  of  the  Centre  and  Right  would,  if  they  were 
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given  the  chance,  effect  economies  which  would  not  be  to 
the  liking  of  a  very  large  section  of  voters  who  sustained 
the  Bloc  dels  Gauches  at  the  last  Parliamentary  elections. 
M.  Poincare  had  envisaged  a  serious  reduction  in  the 
number  of  State  functionaries.  The  Sous  Prefectures  had 
to  go.  The  functionaries  rallied  to  the  Cartel,  whose 
leaders  not  only  kept  them  in  their  positions  but  improved 
their  lot  by  giving  them  the  increases  of  salary  which 
M.  Pomcare  had  steadfastly  refused,  and  also  gave  them 
the  power  to  form  trade  unions.  Having  regard  to  her 
deplorable  plight,  France  should  be  the  last  country  to 
encourage  increased  expenditure.  Yet  when  M.  Caillaux 
was  Minister  of  Finance  the  spending  departments  pro¬ 
duced  estimates  which  would  have  meant  an  increased 
expenditure  of  four  milliard  francs.  In  this  connection  it 
has  to  be  noted  that  the  annual  yield  of  M.  Painleve’s 
“  national  contribution  ”  from  all  forms  of  wealth  is  put  at 
under  six  milliard  francs. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  France  cannot 
hope  to  emerge  from  her  financial  difficulties  unless  she 
consents  to  make  heavy  sacrifices.  The  trouble  is  that 
there  are  widely  divergent  opinions  not  only  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  sacrifices  but  as  to  the  kind  of  Governme/nt 
which  should  impose  them.  The  Left  claims  that  its  right 
to  impose  them  is  undisputed,  since  it  represents  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  electors.  The  Right,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  country  has  not  been  consulted 
on  the  extraordinary  measures  proposed  for  purifying  the 
finances,  and  that  if  it  was  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
its  views  it  would  be  found  that  it  did  not  accept  Cartellist 
ideas  on  this  subject. 

It  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  act  as  arbiter  on  this  matter. 
If  it  will  not  accept  the  financial  proposals  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Left,  there  would  seem  to  be  two  courses  open. 
One  is  that  the  big  political  groups  should  take  counsel 
and  decide  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  in  the  present 
unsatisfactory^ state  of  things,  to  have  the  financial  problem 
solved  by  a  “  Cabinet  of  Concentration  ”  representative 
of  the  Chamber  and  not  of  the  Parliamentary  majority. 
The  other  course  is  one  which  is  invariably  advocated  in 
times  of  crisis — a  dissolution. 


GOBINEAU  AND  THE  NORDIC  RACES 


By  Francis  Cribble 

The  name  of  Cobineau  flames  constantly  in  the  forehead 
of  the  more  serious  French  newspapers.  It  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  misleading  name,  looking  and  sounding  like  the  name 
of  a  comedian,  whereas  it  is,  in  fact,  the  name  of  a 
philosopher.  For  Cobineau,  though  he  died,  almost  un¬ 
known,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  has,  at  long  last,  given 
his  name  to  a  philosophy.  Cobinism,  as  shall  be  shown 
presently,  supplies  the  philosophic  basis  of  the  latest 
American  immigration  laws;  and  the  French,  noting  that 
fact,  seem  uncertain  whether  they  ought  to  be  proud  of 
Cobineau  as  a  philosophic  pioneer  or  indignant  with  him 
for  having  launched  a  philosophy  in  which  the  beau  role 
falls  to  the  hereditary  enemy. 

Though  he  was  well  born,  fortune  frowned  on  him.  The 
first  half  of  his  life  was  a  hard  and  only  partially  success¬ 
ful  struggle  to  earn  a  competence;  the  second  half  an 
attempt,  even  less  successful,  to  compel  attention  to  his 
doctrines.  And  that  in  spite  of  good  manners,  good  con¬ 
nections,  good  introductions  and  the  indefatigable  energy 
of  the  arriviste. 

His  father  was  a  captain  on  half-pay,  living  in  Brittany, 
who,  having  participated  in  the  escapade  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berry,  could  look  for  no  favours  from  the  House  of 
Orleans.  His  mother  had  separated  from  his  father  and 
become  the  lady  companion  of  a  Paris  banker’s  wife.  His 
sister — the  only  member  of  his  family  for  whom  he  seems 
ever  to  have  felt  any  affection — admired  his  talents  but 
was  afraid  that  he  would  not  go  to  Heaven  when  he  died. 

His  education  might  be  described  as  extensive  but 
peculiar.  He  knew  German  well — he  had  a  smattering 
of  the  Oriental  languages — but  he  was  ignorant  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Consequently  he  failed  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  at  Saint-Cyr;  and,  after  that  failure,  he  went 
to  Paris,  with  fifty  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  hospitality  of  an  uncle  who  was  not  in  the  least 
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anxious  to  see  him,  his  sole  purpose  at  that  date  being  to 
earn  such  an  income  as  would  enable  him  to  marry  his  first 
love,  Amelie  Laigneau,  of  Lorient. 

In  that  ambition  he  did  not  succeed.  Mile.  Laigneau 
got  tired  of  waiting  for  him,  though  she  cherished  a  tender 
recollection  of  him  to  the  end  of  her  life  and  wrote  of 
him,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  as  “  an  Amadis  with 
chivalrous  notions  and  a  heroic  soul.”  In  the  meantime 
the  struggle  for  life  was  hard  and  bitter. 

Gobineau  was  never  rich.  Pecuniary  anxieties  were  still 
to  dog  his  steps  even  when  he  held  important  public 
positions;  and  his  poverty  was  for  a  long  time  acute  and 
painful.  His  uncle  delivered  him  from  it  at  last  by  dying 
and  bequeathing  him  his  small  fortune;  but  that  uncle — 
a  discontented  voluptuary  and  a  miser — gave  him  little 
help  when  he  stood  in  direst  need  of  it,  and  is  even  said 
to  have  deliberately  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  on  the  eve 
of  his  marriage  in  order  to  have  a  valid  excuse  for  not 
giving  him  a  wedding  present. 

His  first  post  was  that  of  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  gas 
company.  His  uncle  obtained  it  for  him,  exhorting  the 
manager,  in  his  singular  letter  of  recommendation,  to 
“  keep  a  tight  hand  on  him  and  dismiss  him  at  once  if  he 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.”  A  little  later  his  knowledge 
of  languages  gained  him  an  appointment  in  the 
Post  Office,  which  he  was  driven  to  resign  by  a  threat  to 
reduce  his  stipend  from  £48  to  £40  a  year.  For  a  brief 
space  he  edited  a  newspaper  at  a  salary  of  £6  a  month: 
but  the  journal  soon  ceased  to  appear. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  rebuffs,  he  was  getting  on.  The 
doors  of  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  were  open  to  him,  and  he  frequented  them 
assiduously,  even  when  he  had  to  go  without  his  dinner 
in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  his  gloves.  Influential  women 
used  their  influence  with  editors  on  his  behalf,  and  his 
trouble  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of  work  as  the  ludicrously 
low  rate  of  pay — £2,  for  instance,  for  a  magazine  article 
rather  longer  than  this.  So  he  strenuously  pursued  all 
branches  of  journalism  simultaneously,  being  equally 
ready  to  write  verses  for  the  fashion  papers,  serial  stories 
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for  the  rez-de-chaussee  of  the  dailies,  and  political  essays 
for  the  high-class  reviews. 

“  I  am  quite  sure,”  he  wrote  at  this  stage  to  his  sister, 
“  that  sooner  or  later  I  shall  succeed.”  And  eventually 
he  did  succeed,  his  career  being  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  familiar  French  saying:  Le  journalisme  mene  a  tout 
— pourvu  qu^on  le  quitte. 

He  was  not  a  great  journalist.  There  never  was  any¬ 
thing  in  his  work  likely  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  multitude. 
Such  an  editor  as  Villemessant  would  have  had  no  use  for 
him.  He  was  always  more  essayist  than  journalist.  But 
those  early  political  essays  of  his  are  important  for  two 
reasons :  because  some  of  them  contained  the  germs  of 
the  Gobinism  to  come,  and  because  they  brought  him  the 
friendship  and  help  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 

Most  Frenchmen  at  that  time  were  equally  ignorant  of 
German  politics  and  the  German  language.  They  knew 
Germany,  so  to  say,  only  at  second  hand,  and  they 
hesitated  between  two  conflicting  views :  the  sentimental 
and  romantic  view  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  alarmist 
view  of  Edgar  Quinet,  who  had  demonstrated,  in  a  series 
of  contributions  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  that  the 
Germans  had  ceased  to  be  dreamers  and  become  a  hard 
and  practical  people,  preparing  to  march,  under  Prussian 
guidance,  through  unification  to  European  hegemony. 

Quinet  had  sounded  that  alarm  all  through  the  ’thirties, 
his  first  article  on  the  subject  appearing  in  1831  and  his 
last  in  1842.  Little  notice  had  been  taken  of  it;  but  the 
effect  had  been  cumulative.  One  can  trace  its  effect  in 
Alfred  de  Musset’s  violent  poem :  Nous  Vavons  eu,  voire 
Rhin  allemand.  Gobineau  commented  on  the  thesis  in  a 
very  different  vein. 

Wrong-headed  or  not,  he  was,  at  all  events,  well  in¬ 
formed,  knowing  German  well,  having  lived  for  some  time 
in  Germany,  and  having  been  brought  up  by  a  tutor 
educated  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  So  he  spoke 
his  mind  boldly,  in  the  tone  of  one  having  authority.  He 
swept  Madame  de  Stael’s  sentimentalism  aside  as  merely 
silly.  He  admitted  Quinet’s  facts,  but  drew  a  different 
conclusion  from  them.  German  unity  and  Prussian  leader- 
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ship  were  in  his  estimation  good  things.  The  Prussians 
were  an  aristocratic  people  with  aristocratic  institutions, 
and  it  was  eminently  desirable  that  aristocrats  should  rule 
and  that  mercantile  democrats  should  be  trampled  on. 

That  is  the  original  doctrine  in  a  nutshell.  It  shows 
us  the  ultimate  philosophy  in  the  making.  As  a  French 
Legitimist,  Gobineau  naturally  regarded  democracy  as  the 
accursed  thing.  At  the  same  time,  as  many  passages  in  his 
correspondence  prove,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  actual 
upholders  of  the  Legitimist  principle  in  France.  Contact 
had  convinced  him  that  there  were  many  degenerates 
among  them.  In  Prussia  he  discovered  (or  fancied  that 
he  discovered)  an  older  and  more  capable  nobility  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  purer  race;  and  so  he  reached  a  friendly  philo¬ 
sophic  hand  across  the  Rhine  to  them,  feeling  his  way 
towards  the  position  which  he  was  presently  to  take  up 
in  his  famous  Essai  sur  Viuegaliie  des  races  humaines. 

Tocqueville  admired  without  agreeing.  He  and 
Gobineau,  indeed,  had  to  agree  to  differ  about  many 
things,  notably  on  the  question,  argued  out  between  them 
in  a  long  correspondence,  whether  the  changes  introduced 
into  moral  standards  by  Christianity  were  changes  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse.  Gobineau’s  outspoken  preference 
for  the  pagan  scale  of  values  evidently  shocked  him, 
though  he  probably  did  not  take  it  very  seriously;  but  the 
journalist’s  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  politics  was 
useful  to  the  statesman;  and  Tocqueville  made  Gobineau 
his  chef  de  cabinet  at  a  salary  of  ;^28o  a  year,  and  promised 
to  procure  him  a  post  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

Then  followed  the  July  Revolution,  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  and  Napoleon  Ill’s  couf  d'itat,  the  mere 
expectation  of  which  had  driven  Tocqueville  into  oppo¬ 
sition;  and  it  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  surprising  that 
Gobineau  did  not  share  his  hostility  to  the  new  regime. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  the  view  that  any  regime 
which  promised  to  suppress  the  proletariat  and  their 
“  filthy  blouses  ”  ought,  faute  de  mieux,  to  be  given  a  fair 
trial.  At  all  events  he  accepted  from  Tocqueville’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  General  de  Hautpoul,  the  advancement  which  his 
original  protector  was  no  longer  enabled  to  bestow  on  him. 
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and  even  went  so  far  as  to  sue  for  the  favours  of  Marshal 
de  Saint-Arnaud. 

Thus  “  the  career  ”  was  opened  to  him.  The  posts 
which  he  successively  held  in  it  were  those  of  First 
Secretary  at  Berne,  Chargi  d'affaires  at  Hanover  and 
Brunswick,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Teheran, 
Athens,  Rio  and  Stockholm.  As  a  diplomatist,  however, 
he  has  no  history  worth  speaking  of.  His  duties,  which 
were  never  of  much  importance,  always  occupied  the 
second  place  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  bored  at  Berne, 
finding  the  Swiss  stupid  and  their  climate  detestable.  He 
was  still  more  bored  at  Rio,  in  spite  of  the  intellectual 
companionship  of  Dom  Pedro.  Only  in  Germany  and  in 
Sweden  was  he  fairly  well  contented  with  his  environment, 
loving  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  highest  when  he  saw  it, 
and  valuing  his  exalted  position  chiefly  for  the  leisure 
which  it  gave  him  for  formulating  his  philosophy  and 
writing  his  books. 

He  began  that  task  almost  as  soon  as  he  got  to  Switzer¬ 
land — a  country  in  which  nothing  appears  to  have  attracted 
him  except  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  castles.  The  simple — 
not  to  say  free-and-easy — manners  of  the  Swiss  official 
classes  were  repugnant  to  him.  He  records  with  disgust 
that  they  invited  the  diplomatic  corps  to  dine  with  them 
in  a  public  house.  He  contrasts  this  rough-and-ready 
entertainment  with  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Court 
of  Hanover,  where,  at  last,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
wearing  his  blue  uniform  embroidered  with  gold,  his  white 
cashmere  waistcoat,  and  his  black-plumed  hat.  The  sense 
of  the  contrast  seems  to  have  imparted  additional  acerbity 
to  the  doctrine  which  he  expounded  in  a  series  of  works, 
beginning  with  the  essay  already  mentioned,  and  ending 
with  UHisioire  d'Ottar  farl  et  sa  descendance. 

The  former  work  is  in  four  volumes.  The  first  and 
second  volumes  were  published  in  1833,  the  third  and 
fourth  in  1855;  and  as  it  is  the  work  on  which  his  repu¬ 
tation  chiefly  rests — the  completest  exposition  of  Gobinism 
— the  attempt  must  be  made  to  analyse  its  thesis. 

Christ  and  Rousseau  (according  to  Gobineau)  were  mis¬ 
taken  in  declaring  all  men  to  be  equal.  The  races  of 
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mankind  differ  in  value  as  well  as  in  colour.  Essentially 
there  are  three  races  only :  the  white,  the  yellow  and  the 
black,  brown  men  and  Jews  being  degenerate  whites  with 
an  admixture  of  black  blood.  The  place  of  the  white  race 
is  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.  It  is  the  handsomest,  the 
ablest,  the  most  energetic  and  masterful.  Its  function, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  been  to  invade  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  its  neighbours,  to  subdue  them  and  settle  among 
them,  to  build  empires  and  develop  civilisations. 

But  empires  fall  and  civilisations  perish.  Why?  To 
attribute  their  collapse  and  disappearance  to  degenera¬ 
tion  is  to  play  with  words  and  to  explain  nothing.  What 
is  degeneration?  How  is  it  brought  about?  Those  are 
the  questions  to  which  Gobineau  addresses  himself;  and 
the  essence  of  Gobinism  lies  in  the  answer  which  he  gives 
to  them. 

Degeneration,  he  lays  down,  consists  in  the  loss  by  the 
dominant  white  race  of  its  pristine  purity.  The  conquering 
peoples  invariably  intermarry  with  the  conquered.  The 
resulting  mixed  race  becomes  highly  civilised — often 
highly  artistic — but  the  civilisation  is  tainted  with  the 
cankering  germs  destined  to  destroy  it.  The  process  may 
be  slow,  but  the  law  is  inexorable.  History  has  illustrated 
its  workings  over  and  over  again.  In  early  history  we  can 
trace  to  this  cause  the  corruption  and  decay  of  the 
civilisations  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre  and  Carthage.  In  later 
history  it  is  exemplified  by  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
civilisations  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Greeks  were  invaders  who  had  come  down  from  the 
North  and  triumphed;  but  the  foreign  taint  was  already  in 
their  blood  at  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Achilles 
was  a  true  Nordic  hero,  but  the  wily  Odysseus  had  most 
of  the  traits  of  the  Oriental.  Their  trade  with  Egypt  and 
their  colonisation  of  Asia  Minor  had  for  their  consequences 
the  further  dilution  of  their  blood.  The  Athens  of  Pericles 
was  a  decadent  Athens,  though  the  symptoms  of  its 
decadence  were  masked.  Those  symptoms  were  clearly 
discernible  in  the  Athens  of  Demosthenes.  The  Mace¬ 
donians  marched  in,  and  the  civilisation  was  soon 
extinguished. 

VOL.  CXVIII.  N.S.  FF 
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As  much  of  it  as  could  be  saved  was  picked  up  by  Rome ; 
but  the  Roman  civilisation  was  destined  to  go  the  same 
way  as  the  Greek,  for  the  same  reason.  Rome  was  the 
melting-pot  of  peoples  long  before  Mr.  Zangwill  bestowed 
that  designation  upon  New  York.  The  most  incongruous 
elements  were  fused  there  into  a  decadent  lump,  as  readers 
of  Horace  and  Juvenal  are  well  aware.  Alien  blood 
mingled  with  and  tainted  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  blood,  a 
process  already  commenced  when  the  Carthaginians  came 
to  Sicily.  The  civilisation  of  the  Augustan  age  was  hectic. 
It  faded  away,  and  the  state  of  order  in  which  it  had 
flourished  broke  up  in  anarchy  and  riot. 

Once  again,  however,  the  situation  was  saved.  By 
whom  ?  It  is  in  his  answer  to  that  question  that  Gobineau 
strikes  his  most  distinctive  note. 

The  common  view — most  recently  and  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  expounded  by  Mr.  Belloc — is  that  salvation  came 
from  the  East  through  the  medium  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church.  According  to  Gobineau  it  came  from  the  North 
through  the  medium  of  barbarian  incursions.  The  so- 
called  barbarians,  he  maintains — the  Goths,  the  Vandals, 
and,  more  particularly,  the  Germans — were  not  the 
destroyers  but  the  saviours  of  society,  seeing  that  they 
rode  roughshod  over  democracy  and  re-established  the  rule 
of  aristocrats  of  a  pure  white  race. 

Unhappily,  however,  there  were  too  few  of  them.  They 
leavened  the  lump  but  lost  their  racial  purity  in  doing  so, 
being  in  their  turn  corrupted  by  intermarriage  with  the 
subjected  peoples.  History  once  more  began  to  repeat 
itself.  Another  hectic  civilisation  sprang  up,  tarrying 
yet  again  the  seeds  of  corruption  in  its, bosom.  Hardly 
were  the  Dark  Ages  over  when  the  march  to  democracy  and 
decadence  was  resumed.  The  French  Revolution  had 
nearly  accomplished  the  undoing  of  Europe.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  reaction  was  more  apparent  than  real;  and  the 
definite  end  was  inevitable,  if  not  imminent. 

For,  this  time,  there  remained  no  source  from  which  the 
breath  of  life  could  come  to  reanimate  society.  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  alien  taint  was,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  the  blood  of  all  the  European  peoples.  Even  the 
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Germans  who  remained  in  Germany  were  affected  by  it. 
The  untainted  Aryan  nucleus  remaining  in  Frisia,  West¬ 
phalia  and  Hanover  was  too  small  to  help;  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  end  was  the  decline  of  the  whole  human  race  to 
a  uniform  mediocrity,  or  even  nullity,  until  it  resembled 
“the  buffaloes  ruminating  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  the 
Pontine  marshes.” 

Such  is  the  credo]  such  is  the  pessimism;  such  are  the 
prophecies.  Launched  as  a  newspaper  “  stunt  ”  with  sen¬ 
sational  “  captions  ”  and  “  skylights,”  the  startling  thesis 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  at  least  a  nine  days’  wonder. 
Produced,  as  it  was,  in  four  formidably  long  volumes,  it 
found  few  readers  in  France  until  long  after  it  had  been 
accepted,  with  modifications,  as  a  gospel  in  Germany,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  fairly  easy  to  understand. 

The  frivolous  atmosphere  of  the  Second  Empire  was 
not  favourable  to  philosophic  reflection.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  Third  Republic  was  more  serious;  but  the  memory 
of  the  invasion  naturally  indisposed  the  French  to  accept 
a  philosophy  in  which  the  Germans  were  given  the  beau 
role.  Gobineau’s  teaching  was  at  that  time  as  little  to 
their  taste  as  Wagner’s  music.  It  was  the  less  to  their 
taste  because  Gobineau  spoke  in  praise  of  the  “modera¬ 
tion”  of  the  invaders  in  1870.  So  they  took  no  notice  of 
him,  though  he  survived  the  publication  nearly  thirty  years. 

Sent  to  Stockholm  as  Minister  soon  after  the  war,  he 
held  the  post  for  a  few  years  only.  It  was  a  leisurely  post 
which  did  not  interfere  with  either  his  social  or  his  literary 
activities.  He  wrote  more  books,  reaffirming  his  hatred  of 
democracy  and  his  disappointment  with  the  human  race. 
He  toyed  with  the -idea  of  a  return  to  the  vigorous  religion 
of  Thor  and  Odin — an  idea  which  the  Germans  also  were 
to  toy  with  when  they  flattered  themselves  in  1914  that 
they  were  about  to  sweep  their  enemies  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  gave  some  of  his  time  to  sculpture,  and  com¬ 
posed  a  good  deal  of  bad  poetry.  And  he  fell  in  love. 

His  first  love — the  first  inspiration  of  his  indefatigable 
energy — had  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  first  loves. 
Mile.  Laigneau  had  become  the  Baronne  Martin  and  had 
passed  out  of  his  life.  He  himself  was  married  and  had  a 
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family.  But  now  he  met  Madame  La  Tour,  the  wife  of 
the  Italian  Minister. 

There  is  nothing  much  in  the  story.  Gobineau  was  fifty- 
five.  His  wife  was  not  with  him  at  Stockholm,  though  she 
had  arranged  to  follow  him  there.  Her  age  was  fifty;  and 
her  character  seems  to  have  been  trivial  and  colourless. 
Madame  La  Tour,  who  was  only  thirty,  was  serious  and 
clever,  as  well  as  attractive.  Gobineau’s  letters  to  his  wife, 
though  full  of  affectionate  phrases,  included  too 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Madame  La  Tour’s  great  qualities. 
He  also  discovered  reasons — reports  of  cholera,  etc. — why 
Madame  Gobineau  would  be  wise  to  stay  in  Paris. instead 
of  joining  him.  She  suspected;  she  made  enquiries.  As 
the  result  of  those  enquiries  she  told  her  husband  that  he 
must  make  his  choice  between  her  and  Madame  La  Tour; 
and  he  replied  that  it  was  Madame  La  Tour  whom  he 
preferred. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  his  attachment  to  Madame 
La  Tour  rested  on  anything  more  than  intellectual  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  lamented  to  her,  his  German  biographer, 
Schemann,  tells  us,  the  mess  which  he  had  made  of  his 
life,  and  the  literary  disappointments  which  had  been  his 
lot,  as  well  as  “  the  irremediable  decrepitude  of  the  human 
race  ” ;  and  their  conversation,  Schemann  proceeds,  con¬ 
tinued  thus  : — 

“What?  There  is  nothing  which  still  gives  you  a  hold  on  life?  ” 

"  Nothing.” 

“Not  even  my  friendship,  and  the  thought  that  1  need  yours?” 

“Not  even  that.” 

And  then  after  a  long  silence  Gobineau  went  on  : — 

“The  one  favour  which  I  ask  of  you  is  not  to  forsake  me,  but  to 
remain  my  friend,  in  spite  of  everything,  until  the  end,  and  to  help  me 
to  die.  The  time  will  not  be  long.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  lonely  man 
I  am.” 

Whereupon,  we  are  told,  Madame  La  Tour  realised  that 
she  had  a  mission  in  life;  but  of  the  manner  of  her  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  that  mission  there  is  very  little  to  be  related — 
practically  nothing,  indeed,  except  that  it  was  while  he 
was  on  his  way  to  visit  her  that  Gobineau,  who  had  settled 
at  Rome,  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died  in  a  Turin 
hotel,  a  lonely  and  unhappy  man,  sorry  to  think  that  the 
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human  race  was  on  the  road  to  ruin,  yet  even  more  deeply 
grieved  by  his  countrymen’s  indifference  to  his  pessimism. 

He  was  a  typical  example  of  the  prophet  without  honour 
in  his  own  country,  where  the  few  friends  who  admired  his 
talents  did  not  see  their  way  to  adopt  his  theories.  The 
honour  which  did  eventually  come  to  him  there  came  by 
way  of  Germany;  and  the  Germans  did  not  accept  his 
doctrines  exactly  as  they  stood,  but  Germanised  them  for 
the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 

Once  upon  a  time,  according  to  Gobineau,  the^  Germans 
had  shown  themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth;  and  though  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  salt  had  lost  its  savour,  they  made 
the  most  of  his  admission  that  they  had  lost  less  of  it 
than  any  other  race.  They  formed  a  Gobineau  Society, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  eclecticism,  took  as  much  of  his 
philosophy  as  it  suited  them  to  take  and  transformed  the 
rest,  attributing  to  him  the  view — or,  perhaps  one  should 
say,  deducing  from  his  views  the  view — that  the  French 
were  a  decadent  people  and  that  only  through  the 
hegemony  of  the  Nordic  peoples,  of  whom  the  Germans 
were  the  pick,  could  Europe  be  restored  to  vigour. 

In  that  way  his  pessimism  became  their  optimism;  and 
there  are  signs  that  the  flattery  which  he  received  from  them 
disposed  him  to  accept  their  glosses  on  his  teaching.  Com¬ 
pliments  were  showered  upon  him  by  Wagner  and  Philip 
von  Eulenburg;  and  we  see  his  philosophy  reflected,  as  in 
a  distorted  mirror,  not  only  in  Wagner’s  writings,  but  also 
in  those  of  Nietszche  and  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain 
and  all  the  Pan-German  propagandists  who  educated 
Germany  for  the  war. 

Their  talk,  as  we  all  know,  was  heard  across  the  Atlantic. 
America’s  participation  in  the  war  temporarily  disposed 
Americans  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  but  they  began  to  listen 
again  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  Sentimental  sympathy 
with  France  did  not  prevail  against  it.  America  definitely 
took  over  from  Germany  the  estimate  of  the  Nordic  races 
which  Germany  had  taken  from  Gobineau,  and  the  immi¬ 
gration  laws  were  modified  to  the  detriment  of  France  in 
deference  to  a  Frenchman’s  philosophy  of  history. 

There  has  been  no  more  striking  example  of  the 
immanent  irony  of  the  philosophic  life. 


ANKER-LARSEN  AND  “THE  PHILOSOPHER’S 

STONE  ” 

By  W.  W.  Worster 

The  problem  of  religion,  the  quest  of  a  living  faith,  has 
been  prominent  in  Danish  literature  since  the  days  of 
Grundtvig,  the  great  religious  poet  and  reformer  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  It  was  quite  literally  life  and 
death  to  S^ren  Kierkegaard;  it  appears  with  more  or  less 
intensity  in  the  works  of  writers  otherwise  so  dissimilar 
as  Gjellerup  and  Pontoppidan,  J.  P.  Jacobsen  and 
Johannes  Jjirgensen,  to  mention  only  those  who  are  known 
outside  their  own  country.  Independently,  it  would  seem, 
of  these  forerunners,  but  born  of  the  same  soil  and 
atmosphere,  comes  Anker-Larsen,  whose  latest  work,  De 
Vises  Sien — “The  Philosopher’s  Stone” — was  awarded 
the  Gyldendal  Prize  in  1923. 

Save  for  the  theosophical  element,  which  we  may  take 
to  be  the  latest  phase  of  the  author’s  development,  or  his 
latest  acquisition  in  the  way  of  material,  the  essential 
constituents  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  already  in  his 
earlier  work,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  translated.  A 
volume  of  short  stories  published  in  1908  deals  with  “the 
love  of  God,  as  found  among  the  people  of  Skrj^bely.” 
The  name  of  the  village,  Skr^ely,  suggests  frailty  {skr^- 
belighed),  and  human  frailty  is  here  shown  in  various 
forms.  There  is  the  disreputable  old  miser  who,  dazzled 
by  the  visions  of  gold  and  jewels  in  the  Revelation, 
bequeaths  his  rag-shop  collection  of  oddments  to  a  child 
in  order  to  lay  up  for  himself  treasure  in  Heaven — on  the 
principle  that  “Whatever,  Lord,  we  give  to  Thee  repaid 
a  thousandfold  shall  be.”  There  is  the  farm-hand 
obsessed  by  the  longing  for  power,  a  rustic  Faustus  who 
is  reconciled  to  death  by  the  suggestion  that  it  means  the 
liberation  of  his  true  personality.  The  village  magdalen, 
converted  to  belated  chastity  by  the  eloquence  of  a  lay 
preacher,  makes  him  the  object  of  an  adoration  which 
involves  them  both  in  a  fall  from  grace;  her  ultimate 
recovery  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  man  who. 
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here  and  elsewhere  in  the  author’s  works,  goes  by  the 
name  of  Kandidaiev.^  He  is  the  ideal  figure  in  Anker- 
Larsen’s  work. 

Some  indications  of  his  character  are  given  in  the 
stories  already  noted.  The  parish  priest,  speaking  of  him, 
is  doubtful  of  his  faith  but  certain  of  his  goodness.  At 
his  funeral,  the  priest  humbly  confesses  to  his  flock  that 
this  man  was  greater,  nearer  to  God,  than  he  himself.  A 
kind  of  diary,  opened  after  his  death,  sets  forth  his  own 
peculiar  gospel  of  life,  with  a  transcendental  mysticism 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 

But  Kandidaten,  though  dead  and  buried  here,  is  yet 
by  no  means  done  with.  In  a  contribution  to  the  Jubilee 
Album  of  the  Danish  Authors’  Society,  published  in  1919, 
Anker-Larsen  declares  that  Kandidaten  fra  Skr^bely  is  to 
be  found,  and  will  be  found,  openly  or  incognito,  in  all 
his  books.  And  we  meet  with  him  accordingly  in  later 
works.  In  Rinse solen  (Whitsun)  we  have  the  story  of  a 
priest  who  has  lifted  his  flock  to  an  ardour  of  faith  beyond 
his  own  :  his  life  and  work  fall  to  pieces  under  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  reality.  It  is  Kandidaten  who  points  the 
moral :  every  religion  rests  upon  its  founder,  and  shows 
the  path  he  trod  to  reach  the  goal.  His  disciples  follow 
him  a  little  way,  and  then  make  do  with  something  less. 
The  path  is  lost  in  a  wilderness,  and  we  have  each  of  us 
to  seek  it  out  anew.  In  this  story  Kandidaten  himself  is 
thus  described  by  the  mad  “  Bishop  ”  : — 

Clever?  He  is  more  than  clever — much  more  than  mad.  He’s  jumped 
head  first  into  religion  and  come  out  safe  on  the  other  side.  And  that’s  a 
thing  you  mustn’t  do,  or  we  should  have  men  like  gods.  .'\nd  Kandidaten, 
he  knows  it,  and  doesn’t  tell  others  all  he  know’s.  Gives  them  just  as 
much  as  he  thinks  they  can  stand.  .  .  . 

In  Flowers  of  Paradise,  another  short  story  in  a  later 
collection,  we  find  Kandidaten  again  in  converse  with  a 
priest.  Adam  and  Eve,  says  the  former,  were  never 
driven  out  from  the  Garden ;  it  was  only  hidden  from  their 
eyes  when  they  sinned.  And  it  is  earth  to  us  now.  But 
those  of  us  who  can  rise  superior  to  worldly  aims,  who 
have  no  wrong,  no  shame  to  hide,  find  Paradise  again. 

(i)  An  academical  title:  "Graduate.” 
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In  place  of  knowledge  they  have  wisdom;  they  sit  beneath 
the  Tree  of  Life.  Children,  not  yet  soiled  by  the  dust 
of  earth,  have  glimpses  of  the  flowers  of  Paradise.  .  . 
Again  and  again  the  author  touches  the  theme  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  ode,  coupled  with  the  text :  “  Except  ye  become 
as  little  children  .  .  .”  Innocence,  purity,  the  freedom 
from  worldly  purpose;  if  we  can  win  back  to  these  while 
yet  on  earth,  then  earth  itself  becomes  Paradise,  and  we 
are  already  in  eternity. 

This  weaning  of  the  child-soul  from  innocence,  with 
the  man-soul’s  pilgrimage  in  search  of  innocence  again, 
forms  the  theme  of  another  complete  work,  Bugten  (The 
Bay).  Three  boys,  Niels,  Johan  and  Christian,  meet  as 
children,  with  sea  and  sky  and  the  growths  and  living 
things  of  earth  as  friendly  beings  round  them.  They  live 
as  it  were  in  Eden,  knowing  no  evil.  Then  comes  the 
age  of  confirmation,  with  the  despising  of  childish  games, 
then  adolescence  and  the  trouble  of  sex.  Christian  suffers 
most  in  this  respect;  his  temperament  responds  to  every 
woman-type  he  meets,  taking  colour  from  its  surroundings ; 
he  becomes  involved  in  a  miserable  tangle  of  false  passion. 
Johan  is  naturally  chaste,  a  fine  peasant  type,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  Hamsun’s  Isak,  working  trustfully  on  the  soil 
that  will  not  fail  him  while  he  does  his  part.  But  when  the 
girl  he  secretly  loves  is  taken  casually  by  Christian  and 
cast  aside,  he  loses  faith,  drifts  into  vice,  and  disappears. 
Niels  is  studying  for  the  priesthood.  Years  pass,  Niels 
is  ordained  and  gradually  becomes  engulfed  in  the  routine 
of  his  work  in  the  capital;  he  has  lost  touch  with  his 
friends  and  with  nature;  he  is  a  town-dweller  now.  Johan 
returns  from  America,  where  he  has  been  successful  in  a 
varied  career.  He  has  come  back  with  two  aims,  one  of 
which  is  to  buy  a  farm  and  adopt  his  own  illegitimate 
son.  The  other  he  expresses  in  English :  “  I  would  like 
to  live  a  clean  life  again  before  the  end  of  it”  Niels 
obtains  the  living  of  his  old  parish,  Johan  settles  near  him, 
and  is  reconciled  to  Christian.  The  close  of  the  book 
shows  the  three  planning  an  excursion  to  “  steal  ”  wild 
plums  as  in  their  boyhood.  “  Little  things  please  little 
minds,”  says  Niels,  with  a  Latin  tag.  “  Is  that  in  the 
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Bible?”  asks  Christian.  “No,”  answers  Niels.  “In  the 
Bible  it  says  ‘  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  .  .  .’  ” 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  Anker-Larsen’s  earlier 
work  which  can  be  given  but  scant  notice  here.  Anker- 
Larsen  has  been  actor,  playwright,  and  stage  manager,  and 
the  technique  of  the  theatre  appears  in  his  writing.  The 
novel  Karen  Kruse  has  several  features  which  appear  in 
The  Philosopher' s  Stone.  Other  short  stories  include 
some  gloomy  studies  of  lost  innocence;  notable  among 
these  is  Amor  and  Psyche,  which  begins  as  the  tenderest 
of  love  stories  and  ends  in  a  horror  of  uncompromising 
ugliness.  The  development  is  logically  possible,  however, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  objection  on  the  score  of  artistic 
double-dealing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  surely  no  excuse  for  the 
gratuitous  importation  of  obscenities  which  we  find  here 
and  there  throughout  these  works.  The  feature  is  notice¬ 
able  in  several  Danish  writers. 

The  Philosopher's  Stone  opens  in  a  country  village, 
with  children  at  school  and  play.  “Kandidaten”  (in  the 
English  edition  he  is  called  “The  Professor”)  appears  as 
the  philosophical  onlooker;  an  actor,  too,  when  he  sees 
cause.  Christian  Barnes,  Jens  Dahl,  and  Holger  Enke 
answer  more  or  less  to  the  three  boys  in  Bugten,  allies 
against,  or  fellow-sufferers  under,  the  limitations  of  the 
grown-up  world.  There  is  a  pretty  logic  in  their  attitude ; 
things  serious  to  them  are  “nonsense  if  the  grown-ups 
hear  you,”  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  their  eager  child¬ 
hood  it  seems  silly  that  our  speech,  halting  word  by  word, 
should  lag  behind  swift  thought,  our  movement,  step  by 
step,  so  let  desire  outrun  performance.  The  theory  of 
childhood  as  nearer  than  the  grown-up  world  to  under¬ 
standing  of  eternal  things  is  here  carried  to  greater  lengths 
than  before.  Jens  can  quiet  his  baby  brother  when  his 
parents  are  helpless;  he  knows  that  Lillebror  has  only  just 
arrived  from  Heaven,  and  has  not  learned  to  speak  as  we 
do  here. 

Christian,  while  yet  a  child,  looks  critically  at  his  father 
both  as  parent  and  priest;  Pastor  Barnes  is  touched  with 
the  same  weakness  as  the  priest  in  Pinsesolen,  until  a 
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great  affliction  cures  him.  And  Christian’s  own  dreams, 
his  vision  of  heaven,  are  as  little  understood,  as  callously 
discouraged,  in  his  own  home  as  are  those  of  Jens  in  his. 
Later,  the  two  boys  compare  notes,  Jens  hesitantly, 
Christian  with  more  asurance.  “  Do  you  know  anything 
of  the  grown-ups.^”  asks  Jens.  Christian  himself  knows 
all  too  much.  He  has  seen  the  look  on  their  faces,  when 
they  go  hiding  together — and  his  hatred  of  them  is  not 
lessened  by  the  touch  of  secret  envy  that  makes  him  hate 
himself.  ...  As  a  fitting  contrast,  he  is  in  love  with 
Helen  Str^ifmstad;  little  Helen  unsoiled  and  unaware  of 
evil  in  the  atmosphere  of  vice  that  surrounds  her.  Jens 
again,  at  the  grammar  school  now,  sees  his  former  school¬ 
fellow's  grown  up — and  changed.  “  They  had  a  new  look 
in  their  faces  ...  a  cryptic  smile;  the  consciousness  of 
hidden  things,  dark  things  belonging  to  the  secret  world 
of  the  grown-ups.”  Holger  Enke  seems  least  affected  by 
the  change;  he  is  a  big,  golden-hearted  innocent,  help¬ 
lessly  in  love  with  all  that  is  small  and  slight  and  delicate. 
And  it  is  Holger  who  is  led  to  commit  a  revolting  crime; 
it  is  little  Hansine  who  comes  to  a  terrible  end,  and  Helen, 
the  beautiful  child  with  the  dreamy  eyes,  who  is  sacrificed 
to  the  bestial  Urup  and  coveted  by  the  still  viler  Bjerg. 

All  this  section  of  the  book  is  full  of  horror.  The 
tragedy  of  the  lovers  in  Bugten  is  repeated,  but  in  a 
more  horrible  form ;  the  Amor  and  Psyche  theme  crops  up 
again,  inverted  but  merciless  as  ever.  There  are  scenes 
which  are  positively  hard  to  bear;  one  turns  from  them, 
like  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytus,  with  a  longing  for 
relief : 

Could  I  take  rne  to  some  cavern  for  mine  hiding.  .  .  . 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  relief  is  not  lacking.  Inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  book  are  scenes  of  an  idyllic 
beauty,  as  if  the  author  himself  had  need  of  a  respite 
from  his  handling  of  sterner  things.  But  it  is  a  respite 
only.  Life  moves  on,  and  bears  us  with  it,  daily  farther 
from  the  east.  .  .  .  The  story  cannot  stay  among  the 
children.  The  children  themselves  are  growing  up.  .  .  . 

“  Growing  up  ”  seems  a  poor  exchange  for  innocence. 

There  are  those  who  grow  up  happily,  like  Hans  and 
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Ellen;  who  grow,  as  one  might  say,  without  growing  up. 
They  know  no  craving,  spiritual  or  material,  that  goes 
beyond  the  limit  of  possible  attainment.  For  them  reality 
and  dreams  are  one.  Others,  like  Tine,  manage  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  two,  at  the  cost  of  but  a  little  suffering,  patiently 
borne.  They  will 

grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind  .  .  . 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

But  some  must  pass  through  depths  of  horror  and  dread,  as 
Jens  with  his  visions,  Holger  with  his  ineffaceable 
memories.  .  .  . 

To  each  his  own  burden,  and  his  own  reward.  In  the 
last  chapter,  where  Holger  relates  his  dream,  there  is  a 
passage  (omitted  from  the  English  edition)  describing  how 
human  souls  rise  through  the  different  heavens,  each 
coming  to  rest  in  the  one  that  answers  to  its  own  highest 
power  of  feeling.  And  the  higher  they  rise  the  less  it  takes 
to  weigh  them  down. 

But  if  we  cannot  all  be  simple,  we  can  at  least  refrain 
from  cultivating  needless  susceptibility.  Miss  Dale  and 
Jens  are  both  what  would  be  vulgarly  called  “psychic,” 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  them.  The  power 
she  has  is  not  of  her  own  seeking.  “  My  eyes  were  opened, 
not  for  self-gratification,  but  that  I  might  be  of  more  use. 
There  are  many  people  in  our  time  who  want  to  see  and 
know  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  and  who  try 
to  train  up  other  senses.  It  leads  to  no  good.”  We 
should  be  thankful  for  our  “blinkers,”  thankful  that  we 
are  spared  the  keener  sight : 

Lest  we  should  hear  too  clear,  too  clear, 

And  unto  madness  see. 

Miss  Dale  counsels  Jens  to  “  live  within  his  limitations.”  * 

Anker-Larsen  himself  emphasises  this  in  several  of  his 

(i)  The  same  moral  is  pointed,  curiously  enough,  in  another  Danish 
novel  which  was  entered  for  the  same  competition  as  The  Philosopher’s 
Stone,  and  published  at  the  same  time.  Johannes  Buchholtz,  whose 
Egholm  and  Clara  van  Haag  have  already  appeared  in  English,  introduces 
in  De  smaa  Pile  (Little  Arrows)  the  character  of  a  priest  who  gives  up  his 
work  in  order  to  seek  a  higher  form  of  religion,  but  ends  by  humbly 
endeavouring  to  “learn  the  lesson  that’s  set,  not  one  farther  on  in  the 
book.” 
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characters.  Katharina  has  no  patience  with  her  mother’s 
hagiolatry :  “  I  think  if  one  is  in  this  world,  one  ought  to 
be  here.”  The  Councillor — himself  the  head  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  in  Copenhagen — counsels  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Jens  to  much  the  same  effect  as  Miss  Dale, 
though  in  different  words:  “Spiritual  development? 
Why,  damn  it,  life’s  right  in  front  of  your  nose,  and  it’ll 
give  you  all  the  spiritual  development  you  want.  Lead 
a  practical  and  useful  life;  .  .  .  that’s  a  lot  better  than 
staring  at  your  navel  and  practising  artificial  breathing.” 
This  is  clean  cold  water  and  clear  common  sense. 
Kjellstrdm,  the  shoemaker,  after  wasting  years  in  experi¬ 
ments  with  “perpetual  motion,”  realises  at  last  that  the 
one  missing  wheel  in  the  great  machine  is — Kjellstrom 
the  shoemaker .  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam! 

In  a  word,  we  come  back  to  where  we  started — just  as 
in  Bugten.  The  Blue  Bird  is  not  so  far  to  seek  when 
once  our  eyes  are  opened.  Kandidaten  himself  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  man  who,  after  a  life  of  travel  and  adventure, 
has  returned  to  settle  in  his  native  village.  The  story 
opens  with  him  as  an  onlooker  there ;  he  plays  the  part  of 
chorus  in  the  last  chapter.  The  whole  book  is  a  careful 
leading  back  to  first  beginnings. 

Religion,  in  any  accepted  form,  is  but  the  sloughed  skin 
of  a  living  creature  that  has  left  it.  Thus  Christian  at 
the  opening  of  his  quest.  At  the  end  of  it  he  comes  back 
(from  America,  like  Johan  in  Bzigten)  to  his  father’s 
church,  and  finds  comfort  in  the  old  hymns  and  Scripture 
texts  he  had  once  to  learn  by  heart.  He  comes  home  as 
“  a  cross  between  a  prize-fighter  and  a  lay  preacher.”  The 
combination  is  significant.  Kandidaten,  earlier  in  the 
book,  absquatulates  a  futile  mission  worker  by  physical 
force,  taking  him  through  the  Beatitudes  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  schoolboy  tortures.  He  himself  is  certainly  some¬ 
thing  of  a  lay  preacher ;  possibly  even  a  trifle  too  Socratic 
at  times.  Anker-Larsen’s  hobby  is — or  was  until  recently 
— boxing.  And  he  preaches  now  from  the  text  that  a 
man  should  have  two  soul-sides,  hardening  himself  until 
he  has  won  the  right  and  power  to  be  gentle  where  he  will. 

So  Helen  finds  her  lover  at  the  last.  There  is  some- 
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thing  in  store  for  nearly  everyone  at  last.  Even  Hansine 
has  not  suffered  in  vain,  if  we  may  believe  Miss  Dale. 
Growing  up  may  be  good  for  something,  after  all.  It  is 
easier  for  those  of  simple  type,  who  have  not  wandered 
far.  But  even  more  complex  minds  may  win  their  way 
back  to  simplicity.  Jens  is  led  astray;  he  is  on*e  of  those 
who,  setting  out  to  seek  the  Princess,  turned  aside  and 
forgot  her  for  another.  And  yet  who  shall  say  that  it  was 
not  well  with  him  at  the  last?  He  finds  not  any  earthly 
love  with  an  earthly  name,  but  '‘"Maya" — and  the  tree 
that  stretches  forth  its  arms  to  draw  him  to  his  death  has 
but  brought  him  back  to  his  childhood  and  “  the  open.” 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  two  problems  : 
of  sex,  which  destroys  our  innocence,  and  of  religious 
feeling,  that  challenges  our  faith.  Christian  himself,  in 
setting  forth,  his  views  on  the  one,  illustrates  his  meaning 
by  a  reference  to  the  other— in  a  passage,  by  the  way, 
curiously  reminiscent  of  S);^ren  Kierkegaard,  who  studied 
and  suffered  from  both.  Jens,  on  the  other  hand,  trans¬ 
lates  his  religious  feeling  into  terms  of  sex.  The  inter¬ 
lacing  of  the  two  ideas  is  shown  at  its  height  in  the  episode 
of  “  The  Portrait,”  with  the  vision  of  “  The  Temple,” 
and  the  chapter  “  Intoxication.”  The  omission  of  these 
chapters  from  the  English  edition  is  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
is  here  that  we  have  the  clearest  view  of  Jens  in  his  later 
development.  Fr{;fken  L^veid — it  is  significant  that  the 
author  chooses  a  Norwegian  girl  for  his  purpose — provides 
the  stimulant  needed  for  the  last  phase,  and  afterwards 
the  indicator  of  its  progress. 

There  comes  a  sudden,  almost  painful  touch  of  insight 
in  Jens’s  rambling  confession  to  Mai  Skaarup.  “  If  man 
was  driven  out  of  Paradise  with  Eve,  he  returns  with  the 
Madonna.”  The  sentence  strikes  across  one’s  mind  like 
a  flash :  at  once  suggestive  and  elusive,  with  a  sense  that 
is  gone  before  it  can  be  grasped.  And  later,  when  he  is 
sitting  to  Frk.  L^veid,  we  have  it  once  more:  “  He  felt 
that  he  saw  through  the  whole  erotic  problem  ...  he 
realised  now  what  Tine  stood  for.”  Again,  it  is  more 
than  we  can  grasp  at  once.  What  does  Tine  stand  for? 
As  a  child,  she  has  dreams  of  love  in  a  setting  above  her 
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station.  As  a  girl,  she  gi\^es  herself  in  a  moment  of 
temptation  to  Jens,  who  knows  that  he  is  no  more  in  love 
with  her  at  the  moment  than  with  any  other  passable  speci¬ 
men  of  womankind.  As  a  wife,  she  takes  one  of  the  parts 
in  the  delightful  “  Separation  ”  episode,  a  lovable  little 
story  in  itself.  Eve  and  the  Madonna :  Tine  seems  to 
stand  for  something  between  the  two. 

She  is  a  woman;  with  no  wish  to  tempt,  yet  willing  to 
be  desired ;  loth  to  be  worshipped,  yet  craving  respect  for 
her  womanhood ;  a  woman,  poised  between  blank  innocence 
and  its  reverse.  For  the  clearest  view  of  Tine  we  must 
dip  again  into  the  original. 

The  last  chapter  but  one — likewise  unaccountably 
omitted  from  the  English  edition — gives  us  Tine’s  final 
curtsey.  It  is  a  pretty  scene,  staging  one  of  those  rustic 
idylls  that  the  author  loves;  rain-washed,  rain-scented 
sunlight  after  the  havoc  of  storm.  It  gives  us,  too,  the 
real  apotheosis  of  “  Kandidaten.”  The  very  title  strikes 
a  note  of  peace.  It  is  called  Sunday  Afternoon, 

Kandidaten  had  fully  intended  to  go  to  church,  but  lies 
out  idling  in  the  fields  instead.  The  others  come  out,  and 
Pastor  Barnes  playfully  reproaches  the  truant,  who 
explains  that  he  has  been  listening  to  rival  preachers  :  a 
starling  and  a  moo-cow,  both  so  eloquent  that  .  .  . 

“  ‘  Christian,’  says  the  Pastor,  ‘  that  man  dares  to  make 
fun  of  your  father.  Shoot  him — or  give  him  a  thrashing.’ 

“  Helen  placed  herself  in  front  of  Kandidaten,  who 
peered  over  her  head  and  said  : 

“  ‘  What’ll  the  Wild  West  do  now  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well — /  am  rofedf  says  Christian  ”  (in  English). 

Other  villagers  join  the  group. 

“‘Ay,’  says  Martine,  ‘if  we  could  but  keep  a-hold  of 
Time.  But  it  goes  and  goes — and  one  day  we  look  in  the 
glass  and  find  it’s  left  its  mark  on  us  by  the  way.  Though, 
to  be  sure,  there’s  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  here  comes 
one  of  them.’”  (Enter  Tine  with  Peter.)  “‘How  d’you 
manage  it.  Tine?  You  go  about  looking  as  if  you  could 
still  dream  pretty  stories  all  to  yourself.’  ” 

“‘  Do  you  dream,  Tine?  ’  asks  Kandidaten.” 

Tine  stood  among  them  “like  a  personification  of 
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Nature,  of  the  landscape  in  which  they  daily  moved,  whose 
charm  they  daily  felt,  wittingly  or  no.  The  soft  lines  of 
the  rich  cornland  showed  in  her  figure,  its  tender  grace 
in  every  movement;  the  clear  warmth  of  sunny  days  and 
the  witching  dreams  of  moonlit  nights  smiled  on  her  lips 
and  in  her  eyes.” 

“  ‘  Oh  well — I  suppose  the  great  thing  is  to  make  dreams 
and  real  life  work  out  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 

“‘And,’  she  goes  on,  turning  to  Kandidaten,  ‘if  we’ve 
kept  ours  safe  and  sound,  it’s  you  we  have  to  thank.’  ” 

Helen,  too,  owes  him  her  life  and  happiness,  and  tries 
to  say  as  much.  Deftly,  effectively,  with  admirable  stage¬ 
craft,  the  focus  of  the  little  group  is  changed.  We  are 
looking  now  at  Kandidaten,  “  The  Professor,”  lay- 
preacher  and  sceptic,  onlooker,  chorus  and  Deus  ex 
machina  in  one. 

Pastor  Barnes  invites  him  to  go  indoors  with  them. 

“  ‘  No  thanks,  I  am  going  home.’ 

“‘You  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  an 
empty  house.  There’s  nobody  waiting  for  you  when  you 
get  there.’ 

“‘That’s  just  the  best  part  of  it’ — with  an  affectionate 
glance  at  Helen — ‘  no  silly  sentimental  chit  of  a  girl  to 
rake  up  old  stories.  .  .  .’ 

“He  raised  his  hat  and  walked  away.  Pastor  Barnes 
stood  looking  after  him  .  .  .  then  turning,  he  said  with  a 
little  sigh :  ‘  /«  my  Father's  house  are  many  man¬ 
sions  .  .  .’  ” 

Pastor  Barnes  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  call  this  man 
an  unbeliever.  It  was  the  same  in  The  Village  Mag- 
daleny  where  the  character  first  appears.  A  robust  preacher 
— he  talks  of  religion  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets — and 
a  sceptical  doer  of  good  works ;  a  mystic  and  a  man  of  most 
illogical  sense,  he  is  hard  to  place  in  any  accepted  category. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  that  those  among  whom  he  lives  are 
the  better  for  his  life  and  work.  One  might  call  him  an 
artist  in  life ;  a  Master  of  the  Art  of  living.  His  creator  is 
at  least  a  poet — of  those  who  “gave  us  nobler  loves  and 
nobler  cares.” 


THE  ART  OF  CUTTING 
A  Forgotten  Treatise 
By  a.  C.  R.  Carter 

There  are  still  some  Bohemian  haunts  in  London  where 
the  members  are  encouraged  to  know  each  other,  and 
where  the  talk  at  a  long  table  is  open,  frank,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  brutal — if  the  testimony  of  the  lamb  be  taken  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  wolf.  In  the  unpublished  Table 
Talk  of  one  of  these  retreats  a  typical  incident  is  briefly 
described.  A  gentle  witness  of  a  stormy,  if  humorous, 
hectoring  scene  felt  that,  in  the  doubtful  exchanges,  he 
himself  had  not  escaped  some  of  the  castigation.  Taking 
his  opportunity  later,  he  mildly  remonstrated  with  the  chief 
swashbuckler,  who  thereupon  delivered  himself  of  a  canon 
of  conduct  which  became  an  accepted  definition  :  “  Under¬ 
stand,  please,  once  for  all,  that  in  this  club  no  man  ever 
insults  another  unconsciously.” 

The  unconscious  or  unwitting  dead-cut  is  another  affair, 
and  oculists,  who  have  various  incisive  terms  for  it,  support 
our  own  experience  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  an  eminent  example  of  blind 
abstraction,  and  a  learned  bishop  was  wont  to  tell  how 
the  Marquis  failed  to  notice  him  three  times  at  a  Court 
function,  although  he  was  “  his  last  creation.”  In  every 
station  of  life  there  are  parallel  illustrations,  and  perhaps 
nobody  exists  against  whom  the  charge  of  cutting  cannot 
be  urged.  The  so-called  offenders  often  become  the  real 
victims,  so  keen  is  their  sensitive  dismay  when  acquainted 
with  yet  another  of  their  social  overlookings. 

That  amalgam  of  all  the  humanities,  Dickens,  as  one 
might  expect,  has  touched  upon  this  frailty,  but  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  be  forthwith  cited  is  not  in  any  of  his  novels,  but  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  This  letter  should  be  a  sursum  corda 
to  those  sufferers  from  myopia  who,  despite  frequent 
warnings,  never  find  themselves  ready  to  receive  re- 
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proaches  for  cutting  their  friends.  Dickens  does  not 
apologize.  He  just  explains;  and  by  a  frank  use  of  the 
truth  he  converts  a  discomfiture  into  a  triumph.  Listen  : 

If  I  really  have  sailed  by  you  in  the  street,  or  country  road,  or  where 
not,  don’t  be  angry  at  that,  for  I  may  do  it  again  to-morrow  most  inno¬ 
cently.  I  am  told  every  day,  “Whatl  you  wouldn’t  see  me  yesterday?” 
or,  “  What  a  pace  you  were  going  at !  ”  or  something  else  to  such  effect, 
when  I  know  nothing  about  it.  My  poor  father  used  to  tell  me  that  I 
passed  him  constantly. 

The  last  sentence  is  the  convincing  touch  of  the  master, 
and  besides  proving  that  the  original  of  Mr.  Micawber 
had  ground  for  grievance,  gives  just  that  arresting  example 
which  many  an  unconscious  cutter  can  match.  We  know 
one  poor  man  who  will  never  forget  passing  his  motherless 
child  when  she  was  being  taken  out  by  her  nurse  in  her 
perambulator;  and  he  can  still  hear  the  child’s  agonized 
cries  of  “  Daddy !  Daddy !  ”  and  see  her  piteous  face 
as  he  turned  round. 

This  pattern  Dickens  letter  betrays  the  really  hardened 
offender.  It  is  as  jaunty  and  flamboyant  as  the  man 
himself.  We  do  not  see  a  self-absorbed,  ruminating  sort 
of  student  with  downcast  eyes,  but  a  Tamburlaine  of  a 
man  prepared  to  swagger  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia, 
with  no  look — even  of  disdain — for  any  humble  passer-by. 

We  find  no  trace  of  the  letter  of  complaint  which  evoked 
this  remarkable  reply,  but  it  is  known  that  David  Roberts, 
R.A.,  was  the  aggrieved  friend.  The  year  was  1859,  when 
the  painter  would  be  63  and  Dickens  47.  The  letter  is 
dated  November  30  and  is  addressed  from  Tavistock 
House,  where  Dickens  had  been  happily  living  for  eight 
years,  and  where  he  had  installed,  with  much  enthusiasm, 
a  shower-bath,  as  witness  his  letter  to  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts  on  January  13,  1852,  It  will  be  observed  that 
Dickens  does  not  trouble  to  expand  his  note  by  adding 
any  of  those  explanations  which  come  under  the  subhead 
of  “  Besides.”  We  may  play  the  game  of  conjecture  by 
assuming  that  his  mind  was  full  of  his  plans  for  overhaul¬ 
ing  the  dramatization  of  his  last  story.  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  and  thereby  for  infusing  into  the  “  conventualities  ” 
(as  he  spelt  it)  “  of  the  Theatre  something  not  usual  there 
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in  the  way  of  Life  and  Truth,”  asi  he  wrote  at  the  time  to 
a  friend. 

But  of  this  Dickens  says  not  a  word  to  Roberts.  He 
had  passed  him  by — somewhere  in  space — he  is  likely  to 
do  it  again — with  more  flowers  than  regrets.  So  let  the 
Royal  Academician — and  everybody  else — take  warning  ! 
Any  sympathy  we  may  feel  for  Roberts  is  blown  away  by 
this  gusty  missive,  which  should  be  a  “  Credo  ”  for  the 
hitherto  contrite  cutter.  In  truth  Roberts  had  been  having 
a  bad  year.  Ruskin  had  been  wreaking  it  upon  him  in  the 
spring,  as  he  had  done  upon  others ;  neither  grey  hairs  nor 
past  laurels  availing  for  any  diminution  of  his  critical 
sentences.  A  veteran  Academician  (aetat.  72),  for  example, 
had  exhibited  a  work  which  he  had  dared  to  call  “  The 
Fusee.”  This  set  the  powder  alight,  and  in  1859,  when 
there  were  more  libels  than  libel  actions.  Honest  John 
observed,  with  reference  to  this  exhibit,  that  “  in  the 
present  state  of  British  science,  one  may  write  ‘  R.A.’  after 
one’s  name,  yet  not  be  able  to  paint  a  gutter.”  Of  such 
are  the  kind  words  which  never  die.  As  for  Roberts,  he 
had  dared  to  make  a  picture  out  of  Ruskin’s  adored  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  but  Ruskin  would  have  none 
of  it,  giving  it  a  kind  of  dead-cut  by  asking  the  question 
straightway  in  his  Academy  Notes,  “  My  dear  Mr.  Roberts, 
is  this  like  a  church  built  of  white  Carrara  marble  ?  ”  We 
know  nothing  to  match  this,  save  the  mordant  Calderon’s 
suggestion  for  the  missing  title  of  one  of  Etty’s  al  fresco 
compositions,  “  Virtue  Protecting  Innocence  from  the 
Attacks  of  Chastity,”  or  the  same  painter’s  helpful  counsel 
to  that  veteran  of  anecdotic  genre,  Augustus  Leopold 
Egg,  A.R.A.  (gravelled  for  subject-matter),  “Why  not 
paint  something  really  barbaric,  like  ‘  The  Albumens 
Throwing  Off  the  Yoke,’  by  A.  Egg?  ” 

Those  diligent  and  undaunted  word-sleuths  who  have 
erected  that  monument  to  Oxford  learning.  The  New 
English  Dictionary,  find  no  earlier  appearance  in  English 
literature  of  the  verb  to  cut  (used  in  the  sense  of  a 
deliberate  insult)  than  in  1634,  when  Samuel  Rowley’s 
tragedy.  The  Noble  Souldier:  Or,  A  Contract  Broken, 
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justly  Reveng'd^  was  published  by  Nicholas  Vavasour  at 
his  shop  in  the  Temple,  “neere  the  Church.”  In  this  is 
the  line,  “  Why  shiid  a  Souldier  be  cut  thus  by  a 
Courtier?”  For  the  delectation  of  that  promising  boy, 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales — Charles  I’s  elder  brother — 
Rowley  had  written  in  1613  another  play,  bearing  the  title 
When  you  see  me  You  knowe  me,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  bear  upon  this  subject,  but  is  a  dull  chronicle  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  relieved  by  the  apposite  account  of 
“  the  vertuous  life  ”  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  others,  despite  their  free  use  of  colloquial 
or  slang  terms,  do  not  employ  the  word,  and  a  prolonged 
search  through  the  1611  Diciionarie  of  the  French  and 
English  Tongues,  which  that  indefatigable  parson,  Randle 
Cotgrave,  compiled  for  his  very  good  Lord  and  Master, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  Knight,  Lord  Burghley,  and  heir  unto 
the  Earl  of  Exeter,  does  not  reveal  the  appearance  of  the 
word,  although  this  wonderful  book — to  which  the  French 
Academy  were  bound  to  go  when  the  national  French 
dictionary  was  being  devised — contains  hundreds  of  words 
then  in  common  parlance,  which  are  now  obsolete. 

In  the  1786  European  Magazine  the  wit,  George  Col- 
man  writes  :  “  Some  bow,  some  nod,  some  cut  him,”  but 
we  prefer  to  remember  Colman  for  his  cutting  repartees. 
“  I  live  in  Julia’s  eyes  !  ”  a  somewhat  untidy  lover  remarked 
in  Colman’s  hearing.  “  Yes,  when  I  last  saw  her,  I  noticed 
she  had  a  sty  there  ”  was  the  cruel  comment.  The 
authorities  next  note  Jane  Austen’s  use  of  the  word  in  Sense 
and  Sensibility  (1796),  “He  had  cut  me  ever  since  my 
marriage,”  but  writers  generally  seemed  to  be  dealing  out 
prosaic  justice  to  the  word  by  avoiding  it,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after  Rowley’s  patronage  the  term  still  lacks 
backing,  because  we  find  the  tolerant  Hazlitt  in  his  essay 
on  F amiliar  Style  assuming  the  garb  of  purist  and  stating  ; 
“  I  should  say  that  the  phrase  to  cut  with  a  knife,  or  to 
cut  a  piece  of  wood,  is  perfectly  free  from  vulgarity, 
because  it  is  perfectly  common  ;  but  to  cut  an  acquaintance 
is  not  quite  unexceptionable,  because  it  is  not  perfectly 
common  or  intelligible,  and  has  hardly  yet  escaped  out  of 
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the  limits  of  slang  phraseology.  I  should  hardly,  therefore, 
use  the  word  in  this  sense  without  putting  it  in  italics,  as  a 
licence  of  expression,  to  be  received  cum  grano  salisT 

This  essay  is  worth  re-reading  by  admirers  of  Hazlitt, 
who  may  have  forgotten  that  a  writer,  who  had  often  been 
reviled  for  his  vulgarisms,  made  himself  the  champion 
of  the  fastidious  use  of  words,  declaring  that  he  would  as 
soon  coin  the  currency  of  the  realm  as  counterfeit  the  King’s 
English.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that  in  this  essay 
(which  is  XXIV.  in  Table  Talk)  Hazlitt  avows  that  he 
never  invented  nor  gave  a  new  and  unauthorized  meaning 
to  any  word  except  one — the  term  “  impersonal  ”  applied 
to  feelings.  As  this  essay  was  first  published  in  1822  it 
is  obvious  that,  notwithstanding  Jane  Austen’s  hospitality 
twenty-six  years  earlier,  the  use  of  the  word  by  recognized 
writers  was  rare,  and  that,  in  this  instance,  the  slang  of  one 
generation  was  not  passing  into  the  literature  of  the  next. 
However,  in  1826,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  after 
Rowley’s  pioneership,  Disraeli  finds  a  place  for  it  in  Vivian 
Grey  ;  “  Any  fellow  voluntarily  conversing  with  an  usher 
was  to  be  cut  dead  by  the  whole  school.” 

Later  Thackeray  causes  one  of  his  characters  to  be  cut 
as  dead  as  a  stone,  and  the  phrase  by  this  time  has  become 
an  accepted  part  of  the  written  language.  Orally  it  must 
have  been  used  every  day  for  many  years,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  dandies  and  fops  the  actual  practice  had  a  great  vogue. 

Indeed,  between  Jane  Austen’s  and  Hazlitt’s  references 
a  book  appeared  on  the  subject  of  cutting  which  makes 
Hazlitt’s  stern  observations  somewhat  belated.  It  was  an 
anonymous  publication,  printed  for  J.  Carpenter,  of  Old 
Bond  Street,  in  1808,  the  year  before  Maria  Edgeworth’s 
first  instalment  of  Fashionable  Tales  was  issued.  The 
object  in  mentioning  this  fact  is  due  to  the  copy  of  this 
rare  book — in  the  writer’s  possession — bearing  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  lady  who  was  adored  by  Scott  and  worshipped 
by  Macaulay.  The  full  title  of  this  amusing  work  is  :  The 
Cutter^  in  five  Lectures  upon  the  Art  and  Practice  of 
Cutting  Friends^  Acquaintances,  and  Relations T  Two 
quotations  from  Horace  and  Juvenal  follow,  and  the 
hundred  and  four  quarto  pages  are  adorned  by  five  folding 
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coloured  illustrations  and  a  clever  frontispiece  of  “  A  Com¬ 
plete  Cutter — Warranted  Steel,”  representing  an  arrogant 
dandy  giving  the  dead  cut  through  his  monocle.  Beneath 
this  is  a  quotation  from  Theocritus,  a  free  translation  of 
which  appears  in  manuscript  on  the  title-page  opposite  : 

These  are  the  men  from  whom  there  constant  flows 

Bitter  and  pungent  bile  that  curls  the  nose. 

To-day  the  book  has  a  value  in  the  auction  room  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  subject  matter,  but  for  the  capable 
illustrations  which  were  drawn  and  etched  by  John 
Augustus  Atkinson,  who  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  the  last 
year  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  brought  back  material 
for  A  Picturesque  Representation  of  the  Manners^ 
Customs^  and  Armisements  of  the  Russians,  in  a  hundred 
plates,  which  was  published  in  1803.  Atkinson  was  a  com¬ 
petent  artist  and  exhibited  frequently  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  British  Institution.  At  the  latter,  in  1817, 
was  hung  his  large  canvas  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  show¬ 
ing  such  stirring  features  as  a  British  square  resisting  an 
attack  by  cuirassiers,  the  Heavy  Brigade  of  Guards  led 
by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  charging  and  breaking  a 
column  of  French  infantry,  and  the  Foot  Guards 
advancing  after  having  repulsed  the  Imperial  Guard  under 
Ney. 

But  in  1808  his  job  was  that  of  an  illustrator,  for  which 
his  Russian  costume  experiences  fitted  him,  and  these 
telling  drawings  betoken  spirited  inventiveness  besides 
being  true  to  the  life  of  the  period.  Each  chapter  of  the 
five  has  one  of  Atkinson’s  pertinent  illustrations,  and  these 
will  now  be  described,  reference  to  the  letterpress  being 
reserved  for  later  comment.  The  first  shows  the  cut  direct 
of  indifference  and  contempt,  inflicted  in  the  highway  upon 
some  superfluous  “  fellow  ”  who  yearns  for  recognition 
from  a  superior  person  who  stares  him  full  in  the  face 
as  he  prepares,  with  one  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket  and 
the  other  jauntily  carrying  a  cane,  to  turn  on  his  heel  and 
pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The  second  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  Bond  Street  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  another  superior  person  mounted  on  a  grey 
mare  and  attended  by  his  servant,  also  on  horseback,  is 
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drawn  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  poor  acquaintance  and  in 
ignoring  his  humble  salute  by  pretending  to  be  examining 
his  stirrup  on  the  off  side.  The  third  is  an  interior  where 
another  friend  is  being  cut — hat  in  hand — because  the 
cutter  is  in  company  with  a  superior  who  is  asking,  “  Who 
is  that  fellow  }  ” 

In  the  fourth  illustration  a  humble  relation  has  been 
temerarious  enough  to  beard  the  lion-cutter  in  his  den, 
having  paved  the  way  by  sending,  at  various  times  and 
anniversaries,  small  presents  to  the  children,  who  are 
depicted,  child-like,  making  a  fuss  of  the  man  who  is  of 
such  a  good  heart  as  to  remember  them.  The  situation 
requires  adroitness  of  treatment,  which  assumes  the  style 
of  plausible,  yet  impossible,  counsel  upon  attenipting  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  poor  fellow  (whose  purpose  in 
calling  is  really  to  suggest  a  small,  temporary  loan  of 
money).  This  advice  is  “  to  bid  him  do  as  you  have  done, 
study  hazard,  learn  politics,  seize  contraband,  patch  fiddles, 
plunder  Rajahs,  deal  in  pictures.”  Mutatis  mutandis,  this 
method  still  has  many  practitioners.  The  upshot  of  this 
one-sided  interview  is  the  bowing-out  of  the  caller,  coupled 
with  the  “  host’s  ”  determination  to  inflict  the  cut  oblique 
ever  after  upon  the  indiscreet  relation — unless  he  should 
improve  in  his  circumstances. 

Hitherto  the  book  has  been  addressed  to  male  readers. 
Place  aux  dames  is  on  this  occasion  put  last.  Atkinson 
has  thoroughly  probed  the  inwardness  of  the  moment  in  his 
illustration  to  the  final  chapter,  which  recommends  the 
art  of  cutting  to  the  study  of  the  fair  sex,  as  if  at  any  time 
in  social  history  the  ladies  lacked  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  craft.  And  he  anticipates  Du  Maurier  in  his  truth¬ 
fulness  to  the  style  and  manner  of  his  period,  and  each  of 
these  five  drawings  has  the  mark  of  verisimilitude,  not  only 
in  costume  but  in  topography.  This  time  the  scene  is  in 
New  Bond  Street,  and  laid  on  the  steps  of  the  shop  of 
Gattie,  the  fashionable  perruquier  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  precise  moment  chosen  is  when 
a  feminine  cutter,  who  has  been  allowing  her  victim  to 
dangle  in  her  train,  is  giving  to  him  her  well-rehearsed  dis¬ 
missal.  “When  your  patience  is  thoroughly  exhausted,” 
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writes  the  anonymous  mentor,  “  retire  with  sullen  majesty 
into  the  first  shop  that  presents  you  with  more  fashionable 
heads  of  carnation  wax  beautifully  attired;  taking  care  to 
leave  him  petrified  by  a  distant  ‘  Good  morning !  ’  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps.” 

This  clever  drawing  is  indeed  a  glimpse  of  life  in  a 
fashionable  London  street  over  a  century  ago,  and 
students  of  male  attire  will  be  interested  in  noting  that 
the  discomfited  dandy  wears  trousers  of  a  decided 
“  Oxford  ”  type  in  width,  and  that  on  the  outside  seams 
over  the  shoes  is  a  triangular  slit  accentuating  the  width 
at  the  bottoms.  Across  her  shoulders  the  lady  wears  a 
streaming  crimson  scarf,  and  looped  to  her  right  wrist  is 
a  dainty  green  parasol;  another  lady  in  the  distance 
carrying  hers  open.  As  she  ascends  the  steps  her  gown 
trails  to  the  pavement,  maintaining  the  gulf  between  her 
and  her  dismissed  follower.  Before  the  withering  dinoue- 
mcnt  the  lady  had,  quite  evidently,  strolled  down  New 
Bond  Street,  according  to  plan,  which  is  thus  revealed  : 

In  receiving  the  attentions  of  a  male  acquaintance,  remember  to  pro¬ 
portion  your  civility  to  the  depth  of  his  neckcloth,  the  cleanness  of  his  boot- 
tops,  or  the  number  of  his  seals.  Take  especial  notice,  too,  whether  his 
toes  are  significantly  turned  inward  in  walking,  as  it  is  meant  to  betray 
great  skill  in  riding.  Let  him  talk  with  a  smirk  about  a  great  deal  of 
nothing,  avoiding  particularly  that  sort  of  information  which  is  reserved 
for  you  in  the  vale  of  years.  And  here  let  me  advise  you  to  consider  as 
indispensable  a  stare  of  elegant  vacancy,  which  should  enliven  the  intervals 
of  your  conversation.  Now  whenever  this  is  overdone  it  will  be  necessary 
to  treat  him  as  a  flat  and  a  bore.  To  this  end  you  must  allow  the  dialogue 
to  degenerate  gradually  into  a  soliloquy  on  his  part. 

By  this  time  the  lady  has  espied  the  steps  of  the 
perruquier’s  shop,  and  the  cut  immediately  follows.  It 
will  be  gathered  that  the  author’s  ironical  style  is 
sharpened  by  much  spiteful  worldly  wisdom,  and  he  tells 
the  ladies  the  effectiveness  of  the  appropriate  intonation 
of  the  voice  in  using  the  word  “  Sir,”  and  of  the  careless 
application  to  the  nose  of  “  your  aromatic  vinegar  ”  in 
quelling  the  approaches  of  danglers  and  drivellers,  who, 
however,  being 

Milk-livered  men 

That  bear  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs, 

will  Still  be  cut  to  come  again. 
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The  malice  is  forthright  in  the  counsel  to  “  cut  the  whole 
clan  of  your  co-temporaries,”  given  to  those  painted 
dowagers,  with  an  irregularly  Vandyked  set  of  teeth,  when 
determined  to  become  young  again.  Such  must  be  seen 
consorting  only  with  young  women  not  above  four-and- 
twenty,  and  the  talk  is  to  be  only  of  frocks,  balls,  boarding- 
schools  and  elopements.  Should  the  disguised  harridan 
happen  to  be  brought  into  the  company  of  her  real  con¬ 
temporaries,  she  is  advised  to  attack  them  obliquely  by 
surmising  that  they  may  be  maiden  aunts  of  the  old  lady 
of  the  house.  It  is  in  this  chapter  that  this  gem  of  a 
passage  occurs :  “  None  but  the  ignorant  and  phlegmatic 
will  attach  any  censure  to  a  degree  of  voluptuous  levity 
that  cannot  be  properly  attained  by  any  who  are  not 
legitimate  inheritors  of  High  Life.” 

The  lecture  on  the  art  of  cutting  acquaintances  is  equally 
mordant,  and  a  special  section  is  allotted  to  the  upstart 
or  arrive  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  trade.  The  port¬ 
cullis  has  to  be  let  fall  upon  the  past,  especially  if  it  holds 
that  “  now  most  odious  of  all  abominable  things — a  shop.” 
How  to  become  a  man  of  real  dignity  is  the  goal,  and 
the  counsel  on  this  is  much  as  usual,  including  the 
quotation : 

Forget  the  dunghills  whence  they  grew, 

And  think  themselves — the  Lord  knows  who. 

It  is  to  the  early  nineteenth-century  profiteer  that  advice 
is  given  how  to  treat  not  only  the  abject  herd  of  former 
acquaintances,  but — if  you  please — “  poor  nobles  and 
bankrupt  peers  ”  who  are  ready  to  pay  assiduous  homage 
to  his  lavish  dinners.  In  order  to  keep  this  set  in  their 
proper  places  the  parvenu  is  told  now  and  again  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  cut  direct  “  or  poignant.”  This  is  explained 
as  serving  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  usual  torpor,  and 
not  by  way  of  choking  them  off,  for,  apart  from  being 
necessary  to  the  Persicos  apparatus,  they  are  of  the  tribe 
who  can  never  be  snubbed  out.  There  is  one  part  of  the 
advice  which  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  the  nouveau 
riche  of  the  period :  “  Above  all  things,  on  every  occasion 
be  sure  to  play  the  old  Castilian  !  ” 
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The  author  refers  also  in  this  chapter  to  a  successor  of 
Pepys  in  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy  as  a  redoubtable 
master  of  the  art  of  cutting  a  dun,  and  in  this  connexion 
did  not  Pepys  in  1661  go  to  see  Cowley’s  play  Cutter  of 
Coleman  Street,  the  term  being  then  applied  to  any  rude 
swaggerer?  The  author,  again,  expends  much  satire  on 
the  man  who  makes  the  Grand  Tour,  and,  after  having 
condescended  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  every  Englishman 
resident  abroad,  cuts  his  former  hosts  dead,  should  it 
happen  that  they  return  home.  The  method  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  is  thus  summed  up.  “  If  he  should  imprudently 
mention  his  name — now  no  longer  useful  to  you — you  can 
explain,  with  a  slow  pronunciation  yet  loud  enough  to  be 

heard ;  ‘  Oh,  ’pon  my  soul,  I  recollect ;  he  gave  d - d 

good  dinners  at  St.  Petersburgh !  ’  ” 

As  one  continues  reading,  the  suspicion  becomes  haunt¬ 
ing  that,  beneath  all  this  satirical  make-believe,  there  is  a 
solid  basis  of  truth,  and  it  is  only  by  the  copious  quotations 
from  Horace  and  Juvenal  that  one  can  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  manners  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  were  unique 
in  the  social  history  of  the  world.  For  example,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  art  of  cutting  relations,  there  is  the  illumin¬ 
ating  instance  of  an  unexpected  visit  from  Uncle  William 
the  benevolent,  who  honours  drafts;  never  forgets  to  send 
fifty  pounds  every  Christmas;  and  has  not  a  single  chick 
or  child.  The  visit  is  most  inopportune,  but  a  riddance 
has  to  be  made,  and  recourse  has  to  be  taken  to  “  the  cut 
solitary,”  which  occupies  some  time,  although  it  is  worth 
it.  Listen  to  the  artful  devilishness  of  the  means  to  be 
employed  : — 

Keep  him  so  closely  and  safely  at  home  with  you  that  the  world  may 
be  as  ignorant  of  your  entertaining  him  as  you  wish  them  to  be  of  his 
very  e.\istence.  Declare  to  him  upon  your  honour  that  Dibdin  and  Astley 
have  retired ;  that  Catalani  is  in  the  country,  teaching  Lord  Eldon  to  sing ; 
that  Pidcock’s  and  the  Tower  are  becoming  dangerous  from  the  number 
of  loose  monkies  to  be  seen  in  them ;  that  the  Panoramas  are  all  changing ; 
that  there  are  no  automatons  going;  and  that  the  new  pantomime  is  not 
yet  come  out.  Ply  him  deeply  with  ale,  twelve  bushel  to  the  hogshead. 
Listen  attentively  to  his  advice — taking  care  not  to  mention  tobacco. 
Show  him  caricatures  all  the  morning,  and  play  two-handed  whist,  better 
known  to  him  under  the  social  name  of  “Humbug,”  during  the  livelong 
evening.  Then  delight  him  with  an  account  of  a  thousand  fine  things. 
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which  he  might  have  seen  a  week  sooner,  or  which  will  charm  the  whole 
town  a  fortnight  later.  Finally,  tell  him  that  country  gentlemen  always 
mistake  the  season,  but  that  in  future  you  will  apprize  him ;  and,  after  all, 
as  he  prefers  cheap  travelling,  send  him  down  the  first  fine  morning,  per 
caravan,  with  speed,  to  beam  a  ray  of  the  intelligence,  which  he  has 
acquired,  upon  the  unenlightened  West,  or,  as  you  may  elegantly  term  it — 
to  astonish  the  natives. 

The  allusions  in  the  foregoing  will  be  judged  on  their 
sprightly  demerits,  and  the  extract  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
quality  of  the  book,  which  was  assuredly  written  by  some¬ 
one  of  learning  and  observation.  He  prefaces  his  lectures 
with  a  quasi-humorous  series  of  hints  on  how  to  cut  a 
reviewer,  especially  if  one  happens  to  be  a  “  young-gentle- 
man-critic.”  Then  the  advice  is  to  write  on  such 
inaccessible  matters  as  the  true  angle  of  the  mouth  in 
pronouncing  the  proparoxutonos ;  determining  the  three 
great  questions  in' sciomachiology ;  and  on  supplying  the 
neglected  biographies  of  Darapti,  Felapton,  Disamis, 
Datisti,  Bocardo,  and  Ferison.  He  has  the  eighteenth- 
century  gift  of  aptness — and  copiousness — of  quotation, 
and  he  culls  much  from  Shakespeare,  assuming  that  every 
reader  will  know  the  source.  The  book  bears  no  remarks 
or  comments  in  the  margins  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  although 
it  may  have  been  her  pencil  which  marked  the  pertinent 
quotation  from  M acbeth  : — 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 

.And  these  are  of  them. 


PROTESTANTISM  AND  THE  ROMANCES 
OF  CHIVALRY 

By  Camille  Mauclair 

{Translated  hy  Ray  Gallienne  Robin) 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  immense  popularity  of 
Don  Quixote  has  been  to  disparage  and  cover  with  ridicule 
a  certain  class  of  literature  known  under  the  generic  name 
of  Romances  of  Chivalry. 

The  greater  number  of  these  romances  are  childish 
trash,  tedious  and  unreadable,  a  series  of  adventures 
devoid  of  life,  art,  interest  or  reality.  Their  heroes, 
wandering  braggadocios  who  fought  fabulous  monsters, 
who  recovered  from  a  thousand  mortal  wounds,  who 
imposed  upon  themselves  interminable  penances  in  order 
to  win  the  smallest  pledge  of  love  from  the  ladies  of  their 
hearts,  and  who  were  given  to  vapid  or  high-flown  speeches, 
are  rightly  considered  by  one  and  all  to  be  absurd. 

This  opinion  is,  in  fact,  accepted  without  question,  for 
the  mediaeval  romances,  if  they  are  to  be  read  at  all,  would 
have  to  be  transcribed  into  modern  language  to  be  intelli¬ 
gible.  Such  translations  would  never  sell. 

The  romances  of  chivalry  are  rarely  studied  now  except 
by  experts  in  search  of  a  theme.  The  general  public 
knows  them  only  by  hearsay,  and  condemns  the  raillery  of 
Cervantes  without  appeal. 

Nevertheless,  this  mediocre  literature  was  very  copious, 
and  was  held  in  great  honour  during  several  centuries;  it 
evoked  the  artless  admiration  of  the  gentleman  of  La 
Manche,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others,  and  it  had  its 
own  particular  prestige. 

The  episodes  of  these  dull  romances  were  spread  abroad 
with  great  success  by  the  troubadours,  the  Northern  bards 
and  the  jugglers  who  were  everywhere  entertained  and 
treated  with  respect  in  the  highest  circles.  The  books  of 
chivalry,  thus  hawked  about  and  commented  upon,  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  curious  institution  known  as 
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Courts  of  Love,  where  genuine  women’s  parliaments  drew 
up  the  code  of  gallantry,  sometimes  with  a  strange  im¬ 
morality.  They  studied  the  most  complex  systems  of 
the  strategy  of  love,  and  gave  out  decrees  the  observance 
of  which  became  law.  How  often  is  not  Don  Quixote 
to  be  seen,  when  entangled  in  one  of  his  burlesque  adven¬ 
tures,  seeking  a  solution  of  his  difficulties,  whether  con¬ 
cerning  one  of  his  enemies  or  his  Dulcinea,  in  some 
passage  of  his  dearly  loved  volumes  or  in  some  maxim  of 
a  Court  of  Love. 

The  general  public  is  thus  induced  to  conclude  that 
the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  have  been  very  simple- 
minded,  since  they  could  take  delight  in  such  humbug. 
If  this  opinion  is  irreverent  it  has  at  least  the  excuse  of 
being  authorised  by  historians  and  philologists  who  study 
these  old  texts  from  a  purely  documentary  or  linguistic 
point  of  view  without  commendation  of  their  literary  value. 
Still,  the  mediaeval  period  can  boast  of  many  men  and 
women  whose  actions  are  proofs  of  energy,  intelligence, 
and  a  very  high  mentality.  If  they  contented  themselves 
with  such  wearisome  stories  it  was,  perhaps,  because  they 
saw  in  them  things  which  we  do  not  see. 

This  supposition  is  conformable  with  an  epoch  when 
symbolism  and  allegory  played  an  important  part  in 
literature,  though  it  is  only  recently  that  the  idea  has  been 
conceived  and  carefully  studied.  It  is  of  this  supposition 
that  I  wish  to  speak,  in  as  far  as  such  a  subject  can  be 
treated  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages. 

The  etymological  study  of  the  names  of  the  heroes, 
ladies,  monsters,  castles,  cities  and  enchanted  countries 
which  abound  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  reveals  them 
as  obviously  allegorical  signs  or  “  keys  ”  to  a  vast  system 
of  social,  political  and  religious  allusions,  an  exceedingly 
subtle  scheme  planned  by  authors  who  prudently  remained 
anonymous,  and  who  multiplied  the  episodes  and  the 
characters  in  order  to  baffle  dangerous  curiosity. 

Whether  it  is  a  question  of  Fierabras,  of  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette,  of  Jauffre  and  Brunisseus,  of  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
of  the  Romance  of  Renart,of  the  cycle  of  the  Round  Table, 
even  of  Tristram  and  Iseult,  of  the  cycle  of  the  valiant 
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knights  of  Charlemagne,  or  of  certain  Rhenish  or  Scan¬ 
dinavian  stories,  the  etymology  plainly  testifies  to  the 
desire  to  create  “  key  ”  romances.  Perhaps  that  does  not 
give  them  a  more  purely  literary  interest,  though  in  many  of 
these  works,  side  by  side  with  very  boring  episodes,  some 
noble,  high-minded  and  touching  incidents  are  to  be  found. 

But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  historical  interest  would 
be  keenly  aroused  if  the  hypothesis  that  these  compositions 
have  a  double  meaning  should  be  once  admitted,  namely, 
the  apparent  meaning  in  the  form  of  romantic  plots  which 
served  to  amuse  the  common  herd,  and  the  hidden  meaning 
which,  under  this  subterfuge,  was  revealed  only  to  the  few 
initiated. 

There  ensues  an  entirely  different  sense  in  which  the 
romances  of  chivalry  may  be  read,  and  the  courts  of  love, 
as  well  as  the  true  mission  of  the  Northern  bards,  the 
troubadours  and  the  jugglers  may  be  studied.  A  new  light 
also  is  thus  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  love 
chivalry,”  which  term  has  long  been  accepted  without 
question. 

It  gave  origin  to  the  widespread  opinion  that  the 
romances  of  chivalry  faithfully  depicted  the  existence,  in 
mediaeval  days,  of  a  kind  of  spirit  of  gallantry,  of  reveren¬ 
tial  idealisation  of  woman,  and  of  gentleness  and  reserve 
in  the  affairs  of  love. 

Unfortunately  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  in  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  facts  and  the  customs  of  that 
time,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  accepting  this  ideal. 
It  only  became  realised  to  a  certain  degree  much  later  on, 
after  the  fall  of  feudalism,  and  with  the  advance  of 
civilisation. 

As  far  as  the  courts  of  love,  which  flourished  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  are  concerned,  the  critics  and  historians  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whether  religious  or  lay,  remained 
sceptical,  in  spite  of  the  fictitious  inventions  of  the  too- 
famous  Nostradamus. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  infatuation  for  romance 
led  to  the  somewhat  superficial  study  of  these  texts,  and 
certain  historians,  such  as  Fabre  d’Olivet,  Sismondi,  Ville- 
main,  Raynouard,  even  Michelet  and  Stendhal,  who  had 
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an  inclination  towards  the  marvellous,  gave  immense 
pleasure  to  the  poets  in  admitting  the  reality  of  these 
courts  of  gallantry. 

Before  Fauriel  and  modern  criticism,  such  as  that  of 
Gaston  Paris,  for  instance,  the  illusion  has  vanished. 
Nevertheless,  criticism  has  not  been  so  bold  as  to  affirm 
the  real  purpose  of  these  assemblies.  It  seems  to  have 
withdrawn,  either  from  scruple  or  from  official  reticence, 
before  the  political  and  religious  explanations  given  more 
plainly  by  certain  inquirers  who  held  no  public  commis¬ 
sion.  Concerning  the  second  or  hidden  meaning  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  there  has  been  still  greater  reticence. 

I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  learned  evidence  in  support 
of  this  theory;  both  space  and  competence  would  fail  me. 
My  only  aim  is  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

My  ignorance  of  the  English  language — I  acknowledge 
it  with  shame  and  regret — deprives  me  of  the  means  of 
appreciating  the  exact  value  of  such  works,  amongst  others, 
as  those  of  Mr.  H.  Bayley  {A  New  Light  on  the  Renais¬ 
sance')  and  of  Mrs.  Cooper  Oakley  {graces  of  a  Hidden 
Tradition),  in  which,  I  am  told,  the  assertions  are  in 
accordance  with  those  I  shall  sum  up. 

In  confining  myself  to  French  authors  only,  one  writer, 
Pelandau,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  intellectual  unrest, 
whose  life  was  unhappy,  has  synthesised  under  the  form  of 
brilliant  essays  (very  little  read)  the  conception  of  the 
“keys”  of  chivalry  and  the  courts  of  love,  going  so  far 
as  to  include  the  Knights  Templars,  Rabelais  and  Dante. 
But  in  doing  this  he  merely  utilised  the  works,  even  less 
known,  of  an  original  seeker,  E.  Aroux,  who  published, 
under  the  Second  Empire,  a  work  on  Dante,  heretique, 
revolutionnaire  et  Socialiste  (Dante,  heretic,  revolutionist 
and  Socialist)  which  testifies  to  an  able  and  meticulous 
faculty  of  interpreting  the  text  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Later  on  he  brought  out  a  commentary  on  the  problem 
of  platonic  love  and  the  mysteries  of  “  chivalric  love.” 

It  appears  that  Aroux  had  against  him  not  only  official 
learning,  which  had  accepted  the  certainly  meritorious 
works  of  Fauriel,  but  also  the  Catholic  clergy,  who 
jealously  laid  claim  to  Dante’s  orthodox  reputation. 
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This  author  was  much  abused  by  the  small  school  of 
Ozanam,  and  his  works  are  as  difficult  to  understand 
to-day  as  is  his  personality. 

This  can  be  easily  explained  by  proving  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  courts  of  love 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  heresy,  namely,  with  the 
mediaeval  origins  of  Protestantism. 

What  should  be  understood  by  “  heresies  ”  is  generally 
known.  They  are  the  successive  stages  of  the  great 
upheaval  of  Christian  consciences  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Church,  dating  from  its  acquisition  of  temporal  power  and 
its  alliance  with  the  spirit  of  feudalism. 

The  real  “  protestation  ”  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

It  clothed  itself  under  the  most  varied  forms  until  the 
time  when  the  Papacy,  humanistic  and  sceptical,  having 
restored  paganism  and  given  itself  up  to  it,  was  confronted 
by  the  determined  will  of  Luther  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation. 

Thus  one  of  the  greatest  dramas  in  history  unrolled 
itself  in  the  domain  of  religion  as  well  as  in  the  domain 
of  political  and  social  life. 

To  the  orthodox  creed  of  Rome  was  now  opposed  a 
creed  which  was  both  liberal  and  evangelical. 

One  by  one  the  Vaudois,  disciples  of  Pierre  Vaud  of 
Lyons,  the  Albigenses,  “  Cathares  ”  (which  means  pure), 
the  apocalyptic  visionaries  such  as  Joachino  de  Flore — 
who  had  an  immense  influence  over  all  mystics,  recluses 
and  beggars — the  spiritual-minded  who  despised  the  loose 
morals  of  the  worldly,  the  rationalists,  like  Abelard  who 
engendered  the  spirit  of  revolt  of  Arnaud  of  Brescia,  and 
finally  Averroism  which  inaugurated  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle  at  the  Court  of  Sicily — all  these  opposed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Papacy  and  its  clergy.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  too  rash  to  add  that,  at  least  in  their  views,  the 
Saints  Bernard,  Pierre  Damien,  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
Bonaventure,  as  well  as  Dante,  and  later  on  Petrarch, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Tasso  were  of  the  number. 

During  the  fermentation  caused  by  the  terrible  appre- 
hensions  of  the  year  1000,  followed  by  the  great  move- 
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merit  of  the  Crusaders,  in  a  world  thirsting  to  define  God, 
millions  of  Christians  believed  according  to  St.  John, 
namely,  in  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  drama  of  the 
Passion,  in  opposition  to  Rome  and  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem,  in  whose  eternal  gospel  the  death  of  Christ 
would  have  been  only  an  episode. 

Public  feeling  took  the  side  of  humility  as  against 
the  rich  and  austere  alliance  of  the  prelates  and  the 
nobility;  of  independent  apostleship  as  against  temporal 
hierarchy;  and  of  the  severance  of  the  progressive  spirit 
from  unchanging  dogma. 

In  an  Italy  tortured  by  fierce  struggles  between  Popes 
and  Emperors  this  revolt  of  conscience  was  inseparable 
from  political  strife,  which  resolved  itself  into  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  factions. 

But  Rome  had  not  waited  for  this  contest  in  order  to 
stifle  the  rebellious. 

Two  leading  events,  amongst  others,  corresponded. 
One  was  the  surrender  of  the  South  of  France  to  the 
Plantagenets  through  the  second  marriage  of  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  and  brought  about  by  the  secret  influence  of 
the  Albigenses.  The  other  was  the  vengeance  let  loose 
by  the  Papacy  and  the  French  Crown  against  the  Albi¬ 
genses,  under  the  pretext  of  heresy,  and  which  finally 
terminated  in  the  sack  of  Toulouse. 

The  notoriety  of  these  political  events,  brought  about 
by  religious  conflict,  was  widespread. 

The  duels  between  the  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen 
Dynasty,  between  Gregory  VII  and  Henri  IV,  Gregory 
IX  and  Frederick  1 1,  Alexander  IV  and  Manfred,  were 
only  attempts  with  the  one  aim,  the  general  destruction  of 
the  first  signs  of  Protestantism. 

Languedoc,  especially,  was  cruelly  laid  waste,  and  its 
charming  civilisation  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
cruelties  of  the  religious  wars,  the  trials  endured  by  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  all  over  Europe,  their 
dispersion  and  the  tragedy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
only  repetitions  of  the  years  of  martyrdom  suffered  by  the 
independent  evangelists  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 
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From  Wickliff  to  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
from  the  “  Paupers  of  I.yons  ”  to  the  “  Cathares,”  from 
Arnaud  de  Brescia  to  Savonarola,  upon  one  and  all  the 
arm  of  Orthodoxy  never  ceased  to  strike. 

Now,  according  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  am  con¬ 
densing  in  this  essay,  it  is  to  this  vast  tragedy  that  the 
“key”  romances  of  chivalry  allude. 

Allegory  was  used  and  authors  were  silenced  in  order 
to  hoodwink  the  Inquisition.  They  might  be  considered 
as  secret  codes  and  clandestine  reports  carried  from  one 
country  to  another  by  clever  propagandists,  or,  as  we 
should  call  them  to-day,  “intelligence  officers.” 

These  Initiates,  who  held  rank  in  the  persecuted 
religion,  were  the  Northern  bards,  the  jugglers  and  the 
troubadours,  intrepid  missionaries  of  a  wandering  Church 
which  considered  itself  to  be  the  true  Church,  and  which, 
later  on,  hunted  and  entrapped,  as  were  the  Lollards,  the 
Hussites,  and  the  Cevenoles,  assembled  its  councils  and 
held  its  services  in  secret  places,  notably  in  mountain 
fastnesses. 

The  zeal  for  poetical  propaganda  would  inadequately 
explain  either  the  devoted  and  determined  apostleship  of 
these  men  who  faced  the  fatigue  and  peril  of  long  journeys, 
or  the  fraternal  welcome  which  awaited  them  in  certain 
places. 

These  pilgrims,  often  men  of  good  birth  who  had  taken 
the  vow  of  poverty,  were  the  ministers  of  a  secret  Church 
and  were  called  “  good  men  ”  or  “  the  Perfects.”  Starting 
from  Aquitaine  they  dispersed  into  Italy  and  Spain,  were 
to  be  met  with  in  Brittany,  and  also,  after  1150,  in 
England.  There  they  were  known  as  “  minstrels,”  as  in 
Scandinavia  they  were  known  as  “skaldes,”"  and  in 
Germany  as  “  minnesingers  ” — that  is,  bards  of  Love. 

Under  the  form  of  rhapsodies  celebrating  allegorical 
or  fabulous  exploits  they  baffled  the  Inquisition  and 
carried  to  the  faithful  and  scattered  members  of  their 
sects  the  news  of  successes  or  of  reverses. 

They  also  made  proselytes  by  whom  their  allusions  were 
easily  understood  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  “  key  ” 
language  was  very  general. 

VOL.  CXVIII.  N.S.  GG 
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The  etymology  of  the  names  of  heroes,  of  ladies  and  of 
monsters,  enables  us  to  decipher  the  real  meaning  of  the 
fables,  which,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  cannot  be 
quoted  in  a  limited  space.  But,  as  an  instance,  in  the 
well-known  Roman  de  Renart,  the  name  Renart,  which 
signifies  “  king  of  strategy,’’  designates  the  Roman  clergy, 
whilst  his  crony  the  wolf  is  named  Isengrin,  or  “  progeny 
of  violence,”  and  designates  the  brutal  orthodox  feudalism. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  the  names  of  the  animals  mentioned 
in  this  satirical  work. 

The  whole'system  holds  together  and  allows  of  an  inter¬ 
pretation  entirely  different  from  the  apparent  one. 

The  hypothesis  thus  proceeded  with  leads  one  to  regard 
the  courts  of  love  as  councils  and  assemblies  of  the 
initiated  “  Perfects,”  where  they  discussed,  not  the 
casuistry  of  gallantry,  but  that  of  religion  and  politics. 
Their  resolutions,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  cease  to  be 
childish  or  strange  and  still  less  immoral. 

Assuredly  the  enemies  of  these  heretics  were  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  accuse  them  of  infamous  vices,  when,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  testimony  to  prove  the 
gentleness  and  purity  of  the  manners  of  these  Cathares 
and  Vaudois. 

The  disciples  of  St.  John  envisaged  the  “kingdom  of 
the  Perfects”  in  a  Jerusalem  delivered,  as  opposed  to  the 
Papal  and  temporal  power  of  Rome.  For  them  there  was 
no  other  hell  than  the  world  itself,  and  for  them  Love 
Divine  was  Love  Supreme. 

In  such  a  subject  allusions  to  love,  to  courts  of  love,  to 
chivalric  love,  must  be  understood  in  a  mystic  sense,  other¬ 
wise,  if  taken  literally,  we  should  deceive  ourselves  as 
thoroughly  as  did  poor  Don  Quixote  himself. 

This  love  is  the  “joy”  or  “  joia,”  that  is  to  say  a 
spiritual  exaltation  illuminating  the  whole  of  life ;  it  is  the 
“gaya  scienza”  in  contradistinction  to  the  stern  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy;  it  is  the  “vita  nuova”  of  the 
Ghibelline  Dante,  whose  work  concentrates  with  such  great 
genius  the  vast  drama  of  heresy. 

The  “  lady  of.  their  thoughts  ”  exchanging  with  her 
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attendant  knight  a  ring  and  one  single  kiss  represent  the 
persecuted  Church  and  the  pastor,  who,  in  order  to  spread 
abroad  its  virtues,  becomes  a  pilgrim  of  love,  that  is,  a 
knight  errant,  a  righter  of  wrongs,  and  a  refuter  of  false 
Roman  dogmas. 

The  adversaries,  the  giants,  the  necromancers,  the 
beasts  with  terrible  names,  are  the  prelates,  the  Inquisitors, 
and  the  legates.  The  combats  of  the  pastor-knights  are 
the  theological  disputes ;  the  talismans  and  the  anti- 
malignant  balms  are  the  arguments  of  the  doctrine  of  Love 
against  the  abuses  of  Theocracy. 

The  ministers  of  the  Reform  often  disguised  themselves 
and  made  use  of  craft  in  order  to  escape  the  stake  and 
continue  their  propaganda,  and,  in  fact,  often  had  to  resign 
themselves  to  a  feigned  adherence  to  the  Catholic  ritual. 

Their  members  were  aware  of  this  and  tolerated  the 
outward  disavowal  of  their  religion. 

Many  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  courts  of 
love  relative  to  the  discussion  whether  one  can  love  two 
women  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  be  at  once  a  husband  and 
a  lover,  can  only  be  explained  if  they  allude  to  the  situation 
of  the  heretical  pastors  of  the  dioceses. 

The  kiss  which  the  knight-errant  won  from  the  lady 
after  having  overcome  so  many  trials  was  the  osculaUim 
consolationis  which  the  Church  gave  to  her  priest  who  was 
at  last  worthy  of  her. 

The  stories  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  the  knight  of  the  lion 
(that  is  the  Pauper  of  Lyon),  of  Aucassin  winning  Nico- 
lette,  of  Geoffrey  Rudel  and  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  are, 
amongst  a  hundred  others,  allegories  of  conversions  and 
the  foundation  of  secret  Churches  always  invoking  the 
East  and  the  rose  of  the  East,  namely,  turning  towards 
the  primitive  symbol  of  pure  Christianity,  whilst  the 
temporal  Papacy  allied  to  feudal  tyranny  are  represented 
as  the  Roman  she-wolf  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  same  allusions  may  be  found  in  the  cycle  of  the 
Round  Table,  where  all  chaste  knights  were  of  equal  rank; 
in  the  myth  of  the  Holy  Grail ;  in  the  similarity  of  Amfortas 
and  Parsifal ;  in  the  Solomonian  tradition  of  Free  Masonry 
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or  “  Masserie  in  the  secret  of  the  Templars,  who  were 
suppressed  by  the  angry  fear  of  Rome  and  the  greed  of 
the  sceptic  Philippe  le  Bel. 

Many  of  the  symbols  of  the  “  Perfects  ”  are  still  in  use 
among  Free  Masons  at  their  ceremonies  of  initiation  or 
reception,  though  most  of  them  are  ignorant  of  their 
signification. 

Mr.  Bayley  rightly  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  great 
mediieval  persecutions  a  large  number  of  the  exiled 
heretics,  who  became  paper-makers,  introduced  as  their 
trade-marks  certain  symbols  of  their  hidden  belief,  which 
also  figure  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  such  as  the  Grail, 
the  Rose  Cross  (monogram  of  the  Eastern  Church),  the 
head  of  a  troubadour  (missionary),  and  even  Roland’s  horn, 
for  Roland,  like  Oliver,  and  like  the  Cid  of  whom  he  was 
the  prototype,  was  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Albigensian 
Church  militant. 

The  traces  of  this  vast  clandestine  propaganda  arc 
everywhere  undeniably  established. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  part  in  religious  quarrels  in 
order  to  estimate  the  historical  and  literary  importance  of 
such  a  theory,  sustained  as  it  is  by  numberless  and  disquiet¬ 
ing  coincidences. 

It  dissipates  a  whole  world  of  bombastic  and  insipid 
romanticism  to  substitute  the  truth  of  a  chronicle  of  the 
great  conflicts  between  the  system  of  Theocracy  and  Free 
Thought  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Atheism). 

“  Love  Chivalry  ”  is  not  at  all  what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  brutal  and  oppressive  knight¬ 
hood  of  the  feudalists,  it  is  a  peaceful  crusade  of  evan¬ 
gelical  love.  Having  its  origin  in  Gallic  Aquitaine,  it  was 
welcomed  in  opposition  to  Papal  Rome,  alike  by  the 
English  kings  of  Norman  origin  and  the  Sicilian  Court 
of  Frederick  II,  the  first  rallying  point,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  Italian  humanism. 

The  meaning  attached  to  the  word  chivalrous  is  false  if 
it  makes  any  pretension  to  designate  a  code  of  honour,  of 
courtesy,  and  of  gentle  manners  in  a  time  of  violence  and 
of  the  complete  subjugation  of  woman. 
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The  brotherhood  of  the  “  knights  errant,  righters  of 
wrongs,  protectors  of  the  widow  and  the  poor,”  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  ideal  association  of  missionaries  and 
of  the  Initiate  fighting  against  the  Roman  clergy,  whose 
morals  were  a  scandal,  and  whom  these  satirically  vindic¬ 
tive  books  depict  as  a  voracious  and  cruel  minotaur 
exacting  its  tribute  of  youth  for  its  monastic  dens,  and 
allying  itself  with  feudalism,  as  Renart  did  with  Isengrin, 
to  fleece  the  poor  and  lowly. 

The  literary  work  of  the  Albigensian  “  Perfects,”  who, 
in  secular  life  disguised  as  troubadours,  propagated  the 
“gaie  science”  (light  literature)  throughout  Europe,  was 
not  exclusively  original.  In  short,  they  blended  their  neo¬ 
platonic  fables  with  the  Gospels  and  with  certain  parts 
of  Catholic  theology.  They  were  careful  to  adapt  them 
to  the  local  legends,  traditions  and  stories  of  heroism  of 
the  different  countries,  using  the  vernacular  of  each,  so  that 
all  might  understand  these  remodelled  stories  into  which 
they  had  insinuated  their  own  creeds. 

The  explanation  of  the  love-myth  of  Tristram  and 
Iseult,  for  instance,  is  from  this  point  of  view  very  curious. 
I  am  alluding  to  the  primitive  text  and  not  to  Wagner’s 
arbitrary  and  Schopenhauerist  adaptation,  in  which,  by  the 
way,  the  Walther  of  the  Meistersingcr  is,  as  well  as 
Parsifal,  a  “  Perfect.”  These  authors,  moreover,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  vernacular,  as  Dante  realised  in  Italy,  unquestion¬ 
ably  advanced  the  evolution  of  European  literature. 

They  happened  to  mingle  with  their  true  aim  some  very 
charming  episodes,  for  these  much-discredited  composi¬ 
tions  are  not  altogether  irksome  from  a  literary  point  of 
view. 

They  built  up  a  world  of  poesy  founded  on  Utopia,  but 
it  would  be  still  more  Utopian  to  take  that  world  for  a 
social  reality.  On  this  subject  a  whole  chapter  on  the 
history  of  mediaeval  manners  and  customs  would  have  to 
be  re-written. 

Behind  the  “  gallant  knights  ”  and  the  “  Courts  of 
Love  ”  lies  something  very  different :  first  Provencal 
fiction,  then  the  European  fiction  of  an  anti-Roman, 
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Christian  community  fighting  for  its  Faith  and  for  vast 
political  interests,  and  a  preparation  for  the  Protestantism 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

If  literary  interest  does  not  gain  much  by  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  conception  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  it  at  least 
adds  greatly  to  historical  interest ;  and  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  certain  public,  preferably 
academic,  to  translations  of  these  romances  explained  in 
the  light  of  this  new  interpretation. 

It  would  then  be  seen  while  pursuing  the  work  of 
deciphering,  already  begun,  that  they  adapt  themselves 
to  the  events  of  mediaeval  history  as  closely  as  do  hiero¬ 
glyphic  texts  to  events  in  Egypt.  And  it  would  be  easily 
understood  why  these  compositions,  so  uninteresting  to 
us  at  the  present  day,  exercised  so  wide  an  influence  in 
the  past. 

Evidently  the  excellent  Don  Quixote  knew  nothing  of 
all  that.  His  head  was  turned  by  the  romances  of 
chivalry  because  he  took  them  literally. 

But  Cervantes  knew.  Cervantes  was  a  Catholic,  but 
he  was  a  loyal  and  liberal-minded  man  who  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  life,  and  who  had  thought  and  suffered  before 
he  wrote  the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  the  most  pro¬ 
found  of  books.  For  this  book,  which  is  given  to  children 
to  read,  is  crammed  with  reflection  and  allegory,  and 
presents  itself  as  the  testament  of  an  epoch.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  Cervantes  knew  the  meaning  of  these  works  which 
he  ridiculed.  He  was  not  unaware  that  in  the  provinces 
of  Catholic  Spain  there  lingered  many  remains  of  the 
Albigensian  Church,  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  anti- 
Reform  movement.  His  desire  was  not  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  Inquisition  but  to  bring  them  back  to  orthodoxy, 
in  showing  them  that  all  hope  was  now  in  vain  for  those 
who  had  formerly  been  protected  by  the  Kings  of  Aragon. 

That  is  why,  after  having  created,  under  the  title  of 
The  Knight  of  the  Mournful  Countenance  (Don  Quixote), 
the  caricature  of  the  last  of  the  “  Paupers  of  Lyons,”  of 
the  humble  Vaudois,  he  brought  him  to  abjure  his  follies, 
his  illusions  of  a  bygone  age,  and  to  consent  to  an  Auto- 
da-fe  of  the  pernicious  books,  carried  into  effect  by  the 
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parish  priest,  the  good-natured,  triumphant  servant  of  the 
Papacy, 

In  this  lies  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  work.  But 
Cervantes  has  so  drawn  Don  Quixote  that,  though  dis¬ 
tracted  by  heresies,  he  was  never  ignobly  ridiculous.  He 
rallied  him  gently;  he  showed  him  to  be  likeable  and 
worthy  of  respect;  he  attributed  to  him  an  exalted  soul, 
and  his  death  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  dream  is  described 
with  an  infinite  melancholy  which  suddenly  soars  above 
the  gay  and  indulgent  satire. 

For  Cervantes  was  a  genius  of  integrity  and  goodness, 
capable  of  valuing  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Protestant 
struggle,  the  last  efforts  of  which  he  witnessed;  and  in¬ 
capable,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  his  Faith,  of  insulting 
the  epic  of  the  human  conscience,  of  which — many  pas¬ 
sages  in  his  book  prove — he  had  penetrated  the  mysteries 
due  to  so  much  suffering  for  an  ideal. 


( 
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THE  DOMESTIC  SMOKE  PROBLEM 


By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw,  F.I.C. 

,The  writer  in  previous  articles  which  have  appeared  in  this 
Review^  has  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  health 
and  physiological  aspects  of  smoke  abatement,  but  has  not 
devoted  equal  attention  to  the  more  practical  side  of  the 
black  smoke  problem.  In  the  present  article,  therefore, 
the  subject  of  domestic  smoke  will  be  discussed,  and  after 
an  examination  of  the  data  and  figures  showing  its  rela¬ 
tive  importance  as  compared  with  factory  smoke  some 
information  will  be  given  concerning  smokeless  fuels  and 
the  improved  grates  and  stoves  for  burning  these  for 
household  purposes. 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Domestic  Smoke. 

The  share  of  the  domestic  chimney  in  contributing  to 
the  pall  of  haze  and  smoke  which  on  windless  or  quiet 
days  hangs  over  all  large  towns  and  cities  in  this  country 
has  been  recognised  only  within  recent  years.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  factory  chimney  was  blamed  entirely  for  the 
dirtiness  and  smuttiness  of  our  town  atmospheres,  and  all 
the  efforts  for  securing  smoke  abatement  were  directed 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  methods  and  apparatus 
for  burning  coal  in  works  and  factories.  These  have  met 
with  considerable  success,  and  it  is  exceptional  now  to  see 
the  chimneys  of  any  large  and  well-managed  works 
pouring  out  volumes  of  filthy  black  smoke  for  long  periods 
of  time.“ 

The  increased  study  of  the  black  smoke  problem  that 
has  taken  place  since  the  Committee  for  the  Investigation 
of  Atmospheric  Pollution  was  formed  in  1912  has  led, 
however,  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  various 
factors  that  tend  to  produce  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  our 

(1)  See  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1022;  December,  1923; 
February,  1925. 

(2)  The  Factory  Smoke  Problem  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  new  and 
revised  third  edition  of  the  author’s  book.  Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke 
Prevention,  published  by  Constable  &  Co.  this  year. 
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larger  towns  and  cities.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the 
ordinary  domestic  chimney  in  all  large  towns  and  crowded 
centres  of  population  is  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
factory  furnace  and  boiler  for  the  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere. 

In  the  year  1922 — the  last  for  which  detailed  figures 
are  available — no  less  than  44,000,00x3  tons  of  coal  were 
consumed  in  this  country  for  domestic  heating  purposes, 
as  compared  with  the  62,cxx),ooo  tons  used  by  our  leading 
manufacturing  industries.  These  figures  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  domestic  smoke  problem. 
As  the  larger  portion  of  the  62,ooo,0(X)  tons  consumed  in 
manufacturing  industry  was  burned  in  the  industrial 
towns  of  the  North,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  smoke  and  haze  which  overhangs  London  on  an 
ordinary  day  is  due  to  the  domestic  grate. 

Dr.  John  S.  Owens,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  referred  to  above,  gave  some  interesting  figures 
relating  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  members  of  Section  A  at  the  British  Association 
Toronto  meeting  of  1924.  His  experiments  were  made 
with  his  form  of  automatic  apparatus,  by  aid  of  which 
a  sample  of  air  is  filtered  and  a  record  is  obtained  of  the 
amount  of  solid  impurity  at  very  short  intervals  of  time. 
Curves  showing  the  results  of  such  observations  carried 
out  in  London,  Glasgow,  Blackburn,  Rochdale,  and  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  are  given  in  the  original  paper.  The 
London  results  indicated  that  the  amount  of  solid  impurity 
in  the  atmosphere  was  lowest  between  midnight  and  six 
in  the  morning,  after  which  time  it  rose  rapidly  to  a 
maximum  between  9  and  10  a.m.  There  was  a  second 
maximum  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  gradual 
fall  from  that  time  until  midnight.  The  Sunday  curves 
were  similar  in  character,  but  the  maximum  was  only 
reached  in  the  forenoon  about  midday.  Dr.  Owens  states 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rise  between  6  and  7  a.m. 
is  due  to  the  lighting  up  of  household  and  other  fires,  and 
that  the  afternoon  maximum  is  probably  due  to  the 
preparations  for  the  4  or  5  o’clock  tea.  Both  maxima  are 
due,  therefore,  to  the  domestic  chimney.  The  average 
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week-day  maximum  of  the  deposit  in  the  winter  was  about 
2  mgs.  per  cubic  metre  in  Westminster,  1.3  at  Savoy  Hill, 
and  1.5  at  Kew,  for  days  of  considerable  smoke  haze, 
while  for  other  days  the  maxima  averaged  about  .8  at 
Westminster  and  .6  at  Kew.  In  the  summer  the  density 
of  solid  deposit  was  greatly  reduced,  the  maximum  at 
Westminster  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  average  figure 
for  the  winter.  The  figures  obtained  with  the  automatic 
apparatus  in  Blackburn  showed  similar  hourly  variations 
in  the  amount  of  air  pollution.  There  was  the  same  rapid 
increase  of  irhpurity,  rising  to  a  maximum  in  the  forenoon, 
followed  by  a  subsequent  rise  to  a  second  but  lower  maxi¬ 
mum  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  rapid  rise  of  impurity  in 
the  morning,  however,  commenced  in  the  summer  about 
4  a.m.  on  week-days,  and  reached  its  maximum  at  7  o’clock, 
while  on  Sundays  the  maximum  was  not  obtained  until 
10  a.m.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  population 
of  Blackburn  are  much  earlier  risers  on  week-days  than 
Londoners,  but  make  up  for  this  on  Sunday  mornings 
by  staying  longer  in  bed. 

Dr.  Owens’  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  diagrams,  therefore  gives  scientific  evidence  of 
the  relative  importance  of  domestic  smoke;  and  if  more 
concrete  figures  are  necessary  an  estimate  made  by  the 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Glasgow  may  be  quoted, 
namely,  that  120  tons  of  soot  and  tarry  substances  are 
being  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  every  day  during  the 
winter  months  from  the  domestic  chimneys  of  that  one  city. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Liverpool  Post  of  July 
25th,  1925,  is  also  of  interest  in  this  connection,  since  it 
shows  that  the  atmosphere  of  what  is  probably  the  dirtiest 
city  in  the  north  is  considerably  improved  when  the 
domestic  chimney  is  out  of  action  : — 

Seeing  distant  objects,  which  in  the  smoky  north  is  usually  very  difficult, 
has  been  comparatively  easy  during  the  past  week  owing  to  the  brilliant 
light,  the  dry  atmosphere,  and.  the  absence  of  domestic  fires.  Players  on 
Sale  golf  course  (near  Manchester)  had  quite  an  argument  the  other  day  as 
to  whether  a  tower,  which  seemed  close  at  hand,  could  really  be  that  of  the 
Manchester  town  hall,  which  during  quite  half  the  days  of  the  year  is 
invisible  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Visibility  from  Manchester  is  generally 
quite  spoilt  by  the  smoke  screen.  But  it  is  reported  that  during  the  week, 
from  Whitefields,  a  suburb,  the  hills  of  North  Wales  could  be  seen — prob- 
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ably  the  Halkyn  Mountains,  which  are  fifty  miles  distant.  From  a  vantage 
point  in  South  Manchester  one  could  see  right  across  the  city,  and  across 
Bolton  and  Horwich,  to  the  far  end  of  Rivington  Pike,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles ;  and  from  the  same  viewpoint  a  fire  could  be  seen  on  a 
moor  at  Belmont,  twenty  miles  northwards. 

The  importance  of  the  domestic  smoke  problem  may 
therefore  be  considered  proved.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  municipal  health  authority  in  this  country 
has  dared  yet  to  deal  with  this  particular  branch  of  the 
black  smoke  problem  in  the  same  drastic  manner  as  the 
authorities  of  New  York,  who  twenty  years  ago  adopted 
bye-laws  which  have  abolished  smoke  in  that  city. 

The  New  York  bye-laws  were  adopted  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conserving  fuel  or  protecting  public  buildings,  but 
as  a  preventive  measure  against  tuberculosis  and  respira¬ 
tory  diseases;  and  since  1906,  when  the  laws  were  first 
adopted,  the  death-rate  from  pulmonary  diseases  and 
tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  former 
proportions.  No  doubt  whatever  exists  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  promoted  the  reform  that  those  prohibitory  laws 
against  “  dense  smoke  ”  emission  within  the  confines  of 
New  York  have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  obtaining 
this  result  and  in  making  it,  as  regards  atmospheric  im¬ 
purity,  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  has  promised  a  new  Smoke 
Abatement  Bill  next  year,  in  order  that  greater  uniformity 
may  be  obtained  in  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws 
in  the  United  Kingdom  against  smoke  emission;  but  until 
the  law  is  made  to  embrace  all  consumers  of  raw  coal, 
alterations  or  amendments  of  the  existing  laws  will  have 
little  effect  in  reducing  the  evil.  That  the  factory  owner 
should  be  penalised  for  producing  smoke  whilst  the  house¬ 
holder,  who  in  the  aggregate  produces' an  equal  amount, 
is  allowed  to  go  free,  is  one  of  the  customary  anomalies 
that  can  be  found  in  much  of  our  legislation. 

Causes  of  Domestic  Smoke. 

There  are  three  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  to 
obtain  smokeless  combustion  of  “  bituminous  ”  fuel,  which 
is  the  type  of  fuel  usually  burned  in  this  country  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes.  These  three  conditions  are  (i)  an  adequate 
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supply  of  oxygen  or  air ;  (2)  a  thorough  admixture  of  this 
air  with  the  hydrocarbon  gases  which  are  evolved  from 
this  fuel  when  it  is  heated ;  and  (3)  a  sufficiently  high  tem¬ 
perature  to  cause  this  mixture  of  air  and  hydrocarbon  gases 
to  ignite. 

Domestic  smoke  is  due  chiefly  to  the  failure  to  obtain 
the  conditions  (2)  and  (3)  in  the  grates  used  for  heating 
purposes.  The  air  which  passes  through  or  over  the  fuel 
does  not  mix  sufficiently  well  with  the  liberated  gases ;  and 
the  temperature  is  often  so  low  that  these  gases  will  not 
ignite,  although  a  combustible  mixture  may  be  formed. 
If  one  observes  closely  the  changes  that  occur  in  an 
ordinary  open  fire  grate  immediately  after  a  fresh  quantity 
of  fuel  has  been  placed  on  the  fire,  one  will  notice  that 
for  a  considerable  time  no  flame  is  produced  from  the 
added  coal,  but  that  thick  brown  vapours  are  distilled  from 
it  and  pass  away  up  the  chimney.  These  brown  vapours 
are  the  hydrocarbon  gases  that  are  produced  by  the  union 
of  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  of  the  raw  coal,  and  form 
the  volatile  portion  of  the  fuel.  In  an  average  bituminous 
fuel  they  amount  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
coal,  and  represent  40  per  cent,  of  its  value  as  a  heat- 
producing  agent.  If  a  large  amount  of  glowing  coal  was 
present  in  the  grate  when  the  fresh  fuel  was  put  on,  these 
hydrocarbon  gases  may  ignite  before  much  loss  has 
occurred;  but  as  a  general  rule  from  one-third  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  volatile  portion  of  the  fuel  escapes  unburnt 
from  the  ordinary  domestic  grate,  and  is  discharged  into 
the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  a  very  objectionable  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  waste  gases.  For  this  brown  vapour  con¬ 
denses  when  cooled  in  the  form  of  tiny  globules  of  tar 
and  oil,  which  remain  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  the  pall  of  haze  and  smoke 
which  overhangs  London  and  other  large  cities.  It  is  this 
adherent  form  of  smoke  which  is  most  fatal  to  cleanliness, 
for  it  sticks  to  all  materials  and  colours  brown  all  fabrics 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  The  domestic  fuel-user, 
therefore,  when  producing  this  form  of  smoke  is  not  only 
losing  from  15  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  heat  value 
of  his  fuel,  but  is  also  contributing  very  seriously  to  the 
dirtiness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  damage  of  the 
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buildings  and  decorations  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he 
lives. 

That  solid  carbon  in  the  form  of  soot  is  produced  as 
well  by  the  ordinary  house  fire  is  proved  by  the  soot  col¬ 
lected  from  domestic  chimneys  on  the  periodic  visits  of 
the  chimney  sweeper.  Considering  the  weight  of  coal 
burned  and  the  very  occasional  visits  of  the  sweep,  how¬ 
ever,  the  amount  of  soot  collected  from  the  chimneys  and 
flues  of  our  houses  is  not  large.  Actual  blacks  or  smuts 
of  carbon  also  do  not  damage  delicate  fabrics  or  stonework 
to  the  same  extent  as  unburned  hydrocarbons. 

The  failure  of  the  ordinary  household  grate  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  bad  draught  and  sluggishness  of  the  combustion 
process,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  attaining  with  it  either 
adequate  mixture  of  the  gas  and  air,  or  the  temperature 
required  for  ignition  of  the  hydrocarbon  gases.  An  inter¬ 
esting  and  easy  proof  that  this  view  is  correct  may  be 
obtained  by  throwing  a  lighted  match  or  taper  into  the 
escaping  gases.  In  some  few  cases,  where  the  temperature 
for  the  gases  has  just  attained  that  necessary  for  combus¬ 
tion,  the  gases  will  ignite  and  a  flame  will  be  produced ;  but 
as  a  rule  the  gases  will  not  ignite,  and  the  flame  of  the 
match  or  taper  will  itself  be  extinguished,  showing  that 
two  of  the  three  conditions  required  for  perfect  combustion 
of  the  fuel  are  absent.  In  kitchen  grates  of  the  enclosed 
type  that  are  now  so  common  the  draught  is  much  better, 
and  the  conditions  more  nearly  approach  those  of  the 
factory  furnace,  so  that  with  careful  and  intelligent  use 
little  smoke  should  be  made.  The  average  cook  or  general 
servant,  however,  is  too  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  com¬ 
bustion  to  obtain  smokelessness,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  adequate  draught  and  a  closed-in  fire  grate,  and  the 
kitchen  grate  or  stove  is,  therefore,  a  large  contributor  to 
the  canopy  of  smoke  which  shuts  out  the  sunlight  in  most 
of  our  large  towns  and  cities. 

The  Prevention  of  Domestic  Smoke. 

A  great  variety  of  improved  fuels,  methods  and  appli¬ 
ances  for  heating  and  cooking  in  the  ordinary  household 
have  been  introduced  in  recent  years,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  necessity  at  the  present  date  for  any  householder  to  add 
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to  the  smoke  problem  in  the  district  where  he  dwells  by 
discharging  unburnt  hydrocarbons  or  black  smoke  and 
smuts  from  the  chimneys  of  his  house  into  the  atmosphere. 
These  improved  fuels,  methods,  and  appliances  will  now 
be  considered  in  detail. 

(tf)  Smokeless  Fuels  for  the  Ordinary  Open  Grate. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  domestic  smoke  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  bum  solid  bituminous  fuel  in  the  ordinary  type  of  open 
grate  without  the  production  of  smoke.  Although  numer¬ 
ous  improved  forms  of  the  grate  have  been  brought  out  in 
recent  years,  the  writer  does  not  know  of  one  that  satisfies 
entirely  the  three  requisite  conditions  for  obtaining  perfect 
combustion.  In  the  older  grates  the  sluggish  draught 
causes  inefficient  admixture  of  the  air  and  volatile  gases 
distilled  from  the  coal,  and  produces  a  low  temperature  in 
the  combustion  zone;  while  the  enormous  chimneys  and 
openings  into  them  above  the  grates  allow  large  quantities 
of  air  to  be  drawn  up  the  chimney  without  passing  through 
the  grate-bars,  or,  in  fact,  near  the  fuel  at  all.  In  modern 
grates  these  defects  have  been  to  some  extent  remedied 
by  reducing  the  internal  dimensions  of  the  chimney,  and 
by  introducing  an  inclined  firebrick  breast  above  the  grate. 
The  chimney  breast  acts  like  the  bridge  of  the  Lancashire 
boiler,  for  it  stores  heat  and  produces  also  a  better  mixture 
of  the  air  and  hydrocarbon  gases.  But  even  the  most 
scientific  open  grates  known  to  the  writer,  namely,  the  Well 
and  Devon  types  of  grate,  will  still  produce  smoke  if  used 
with  cheap  bituminous  fuel ;  and  unless  there  were  special 
reasons  for  its  retention  the  open  type  of  domestic  grate 
might  be  regarded  as  doomed.  This  type  of  grate,  how¬ 
ever,  apart  from  its  cheerful  aspect  and  social  value,  is  a 
most  efficient  ventilator,  and  the  air  of  a  room  is  changed 
many  times  over  in  the  course  of  a  day  by  the  action  of  the 
open  fire  and  of  the  ascending  column  of  heated  air  within 
the  chimney.  No  other  system  of  heating  houses,  in  fact, 
provides  at  the  same  time  such  a  simple  and  effective 
method  of  ventilation.  For  this  reason  alone  the  open 
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grate  will  be  retained  in  the  majority  of  English  house¬ 
holds  for  heating  the  living  rooms  of  the  family,  even  if 
banished  from  the  rest  of  the  establishment ;  and  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  closed  stoves  of  the  continental  type  will 
become  popular  in  this  country. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  smokeless  combustion  with 
the  open  type  of  domestic  grate  can  be  overcome  by 
adapting  the  fuel  to  the  grate,  and  by  using  one  or  other 
of  the  smokeless  fuels  which  have  been  patented  and 
placed  upon  the  market  in  recent  years.  These  fuels,  of 
which  Coalite  ”  and  “  Carbo”  were  the  earliest  examples, 
can  be  burned  without  smoke  production  and  with  high 
heat  efficiency  in  open  fire-grates.  They  are  manufactured 
by  what  is  known  as  the  low'-temperature  carbonisation 
process,  and  their  smokelessness  is  due  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  percentage  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  which  they 
produce  when  heated.  “  Coalite,”  in  fact,  produces  only 
ten  per  cent,  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  these  troublesome  gases, 
while  “  Carbo  ”  produces  rather  less,  and  both  can  be 
ignited  with  sticks,  wherein  they  differ  from  ordinary  gas 
coke.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  these  fuels  is 
extending  only  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  regular  supplies  at  a  moderate  price,  especially 
in  the  provincial  towns  of  the  north.  The  writer  believes, 
however,  that  in  time  the  supply  will  be  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  that  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price 
will  occur  when  the  gas  companies  and  gas  undertakings 
run  by  the  municipalities  begin  to  manufacture  them  on  a 
large  scale.  Glasgow  has  given  a  useful  lead  in  this 
direction,  for  the  gas  committee  of  that  city  have  already 
installed  a  smokeless  fuel  plant  dealing  with  twenty  tons 
of  coal  per  day,  and  plans  for  a  much  larger  installation, 
capable  of  producing  five  hundred  thousand  tons  per 
annum,  are  now  under  consideration.  Nottingham  is 
another  city  which  is  being  provided  with  a  large  smoke¬ 
less  fuel  plant  by  the  company  operating  the  original 
“  Coalite  ”  patents.  The  gas  obtained  from  the  large  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  plant  at  Glasgow  is  to  be  used 
for  heating  the  boilers  of  the  Dalmarnock  Electricity 
Station ;  and  if  the  other  by-products,  namely,  tar  and  oils. 
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can  be  equally  advantageously  disposed  of,  it  is  hoped  to 
sell  the  smokeless  fuel  to  the  public  of  Glasgow  at  a  price 
of  28s.  to  30s.  per  ton. 

The  retention  of  the  open  fireplace  and  grate  as  the 
chief  feature  of  the  Englishman’s  hearth  and  home  is 
therefore  assured,  although  dependent  upon  adequate 
supplies  of  smokeless  fuel  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
writer  believes,  however,  that  within  the  next  ten  years  we 
shall  see  a  very  remarkable  industrial  development  of  the 
low  temperature  carbonisation  processes,  and  that  every  gas 
works  in  the  country  which  wishes  to  consider  itself  up-to- 
date,  will  be  equipped  with  the  special  retorts  required  for 
producing  these  new  forms  of  manufactured  fuel. 

{b)  Gas  Coke. 

Ordinary  gas  coke  is  the  original  form  of  a  manufactured 
smokeless  fuel,  for  it  produces  only  from  2  to  5  per  cent, 
of  volatile  hydrocarbon  gases  when  heated,  and  therefore 
cannot  produce  smoke  even  under  the  worst  conditions  of 
combustion.  It  is  not  a  popular  fuel,  however,  with  the 
domestic  consumer,  and  at  the  present  time  is  only  used  for 
central  heating  installations,  and  for  the  closed  forms  of 
heating  stove  which  are  very  occasionally  met  with  in  this 
country  in  family  living  rooms.  The  prejudice  against 
coke  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  when  the  air  required  for 
its  combustion  is  lacking,  it  produces  not  smoke  or  brown 
hydrocarbon  gases  which  can  be  easily  seen  and  recog¬ 
nised,  but  an  invisible  and  poisonous  gas,  namely,  carbon 
monoxide.  The  occurrence  of  a  few  fatal  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  in  rooms  Heated  by  closed  stoves  and  provided  with 
inadequate  draught  have  prejudiced  the  public,  therefore, 
against  gas  coke.  This  prejudice  can  be  removed  by 
education  and  by  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Another  defect  of  gas  coke  as  a  domestic  fuel  is  not  so 
easily  overcome,  for  owing  to  the  low  percentage  of  hydro¬ 
carbons  it  produces  when  heated  it  is  difficult  to  light  with 
wood,  and  the  draught  from  the  ordinary  open  fire  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  it  in  combustion  when  the  lighting 
difficulty  has  been  overcome. 
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Gas  coke  is  a  useful  fuel,  however,  for  all  closed  kitchen 
ranges,  and  it  can  also  be  employed  in  the  place  of  coal  in 
the  Well  and  Devon  types  of  firegrate  when  a  glowing  fire 
of  coal  or  wood  has  been  already  obtained  upon  the  hearth. 
Under  these  conditions  a  good  draught  of  air  is  passing  up 
the  chimney,  and  small  pieces  of  dry  gas  coke  broken  to  the 
size  of  small  potatoes  will  quickly  attain  a  red  heat  when 
placed  upon  it.  It  is  possible  by  successive  additions  of 
suitably  sized  coke  to  build  up  a  fire  on  one  of  these  hearth 
grates  which  will  yield  a  tremendous  amount  of  radiant 
heat,  and  will  heat  a  large  room  far  more  successfully  than 
any  coal  fire. 

The  writer  last  winter  reduced  his  coal  bill  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  contributed  very  little  soot  or  smoke  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  by  using  gas  coke 
almost  entirely  for  the  maintenance  of  domestic  heat.  A 
closed  stove  was  employed  for  the  kitchen,  and  provided 
the  water  for  a  central  heating  system  as  well  as  for  the 
bath  and  other  domestic  purposes.  The  fact  that  one 
kitchen  stove  can  be  employed  to  provide  water  for  seven 
radiators,  and  for  all  the  domestic  requirements  of  a  house, 
will  be  news  to  many  people. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of  ordinary  gas  coke  for 
heating  a  living  room  is  that  a  small  fire  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  with  it;  and  that  unless  a  large  body  of  glowing 
fuel  exists  on  the  hearth  the  addition  of  fresh  coke  will 
merely  put  the  fire  out.  “  Coalite  ”  and  other  smokeless 
fuels  containing  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  volatile  gases  will  be 
free  from  this  disadvantage. 

(c)  Anthracite  Fuel. 

Anthracite,  the  oldest  and  purest  form  of  coal,  is  also 
a  natural  smokeless  fuel,  for  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
carbon,  contains  very  little  hydrogen,  and  produces,  there¬ 
fore,  hardly  any  hydrocarbon  gas  when  heated.  It  is 
similar  to  coke  in  its  chemical  characteristics,  but  is  much 
more  dense,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  ignite;  and  it 
can  only  be  burned  in  a  closed  stove  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  draught.  It  is  employed  very  generally  in  the  U.S.A. 
for  domestic  heating,  since  closed  stoves  and  central 
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heating  installations  are  used  almost  everywhere  in  that 
country,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  seventy  million 
tons  of  anthracite  which  is  raised  annually  in  the  U.S.A. 
is  consumed  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  time  central  heating  will  become  more  popular  and 
more  widely  adopted  in  this  country,  and  that  the  present 
output  of  five  million  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  annum 
will  be  doubled  or  trebled.  One  of  the  chief  handicaps 
of  the  fuel  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time 
is  the  price,  which  is  double  that  of  gas  coke,  and  the 
ordinary  British  householder  is  disinclined  to  pay  70J.  to 
80J.  per  ton  for  anthracite  when  he  can  buy  “  broken  ” 
gas  coke  from  the  nearest  gasworks  at  half  this  price.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  when  the  laws  against  smoke  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  made  more  stringent,  and 
the  use  of  a  smokeless  fuel  has  been  made  compulsory  for 
all  households,  we  shall  have  supplies  of  anthracite  placed 
on  the  market  at  a  much  more  reasonable  figure.  With 
a  larger  production  the  anthracite  colliery  owners  in  South 
Wales  may  be  in  a  position  to  sell  this  remarkably  pure 
and  natural  smokeless  fuel  at  a  price  which  will  enable  it 
to  compete  with  coke,  coalite,  and  other  manufactured 
smokeless  fuels. 


Gaseous  Fuel. 

Coal  gas  is  of  course  the  most  convenient  and  cleanly 
smokeless  fuel  available,  and  its  use  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  is  extending  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  figures  given 
below'  showing  the  total  tons  of  coal  carbonised,  and  the 
number  of  consumers  in  the  years  1913-14  and  in  1924,  are 
of  considerable  interest  in  this  connection. 

Table  I. 

Number  of  Consumers. 

Prepayment.  Ordinary.  Total. 

1.296,737  1.591,5"  2,888,248 

4.340,583  3.653.203  7.993.786 

There  are  no  separate  returns  showing  the  proportion 
of  gas  consumed  for  heating,  as  distinguished  from 

(i)  From  the  Board  of  Trade  Return?  relating  to  the  Gas  Industry. 


Coal 

Carbonised. 

Year.  In  tons. 

1913-1914  ...  6,853,325 

1924  ...  17,329,180 
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lighting  purposes;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth 
of  the  gas  industry  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  increased  use  of  gas  for  cooking  and  heating, 
and  that  the  applications  of  gas  for  domestic  lighting 
purposes  have  not  increased  proportionately.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  atmosphere  of  London 
and  of  other  large  towns  during  the  last  decade  is  there¬ 
fore  due  largely  to  the  substitution  of  gas  fires  and  of 
gas  cooking-stoves  for  the  ordinary  open  fire  and  open 
kitchen  grate,  and  all  the  newly  erected  modern  houses 
are  being  equipped  and  fitted  with  gas  appliances  for 
heating,  and  with  electricity  for  lighting  purposes. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

The  domestic  smoke  problem  will  be  solved,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  in  the  near  future  by  the  provision  of 
adequate  supplies  of  manufactured  smokeless  fuels,  and 
the  use  of  these  will  enable  the  open  fire  grate  to  be  still 
retained  as  the  chief  feature  of  the  Englishman’s  home. 
Gas  coke  and  anthracite  have  already  solved  the  other 
portion  of  the  domestic  heating  problem,  for  at  the  present 
time  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  all  the  cooking  and  to  heat 
all  the  water  used  in  an  ordinary  middle-class  household 
with  the  aid  of  either  of  these  fuels  and  the  latest  form  of 
closed  kitchen  stove.  With  the  further  assistance  of  a  gas 
cooker,  gas  fires  and  a  gas-heated  water-circulator  as  a 
stand-by  when  the  cooking  stove  is  out  of  action,  the 
modern  house  can  be  run  without  the  production  of  any 
smoke  whatever. 

The  adoption  of  these  fuels  and  appliances  will  be  slow, 
however,  unless  the  new  Bill  to  promote  smoke  abatement 
is  made  to  cover  the  emission  of  smoke  from  the  domestic 
as  well  as  from  the  factory  chimney,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  date  or  time-limit  will  be  given  in  this  Bill,  after 
which  it  will  be  a  statutory  offence  to  burn  raw  coal  in 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  house  grate  in  any  of  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  of  this  country. 


BRITISH  BROADCASTING  AND  THE  ART 
OF  ENLIGHTENMENT 


By  a.  Corbett-Smith 

In  one  of  his  recent  tilts  at  this  poor  little  planet  of  ours 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  found  at  least  one  good  thing  to  say 
about  a  generation  which  otherwise  appears  to  him  as 
being  in  a  state  of  muddle-headed  thought  and  chaotic 
action. 

“  Now  this  desire  for  knowledge,”  he  observes,  “  and 
the  impulse  to  make  are  the  really  helpful  creative  forces 
in  human  life.”  And  both  these  forces,  he  asserts,  are 
strongly  in  evidence  to-day. 

Mr.  Wells  assures  me  that  he  was  not  thinking  particu¬ 
larly  of  radio,  but  he  might  well  have  been.  He  could  not 
anywhere  have  found  a  better  illustration  for  his  hopeful 
outlook.  For  it  is  almost  wholly  through  those  controlling 
forces  of  “  desire  for  knowledge  ”  and  “  impulse  to  make  ” 
on  the  part  of  the  community  that  we  owe  the  present 
world-wide  triumph  of  the  British  Radio  Service. 

Just  three  years  ago,  in  November,  1922,  that  service 
was  initiated  by  private  enterprise.  It  does  not  concern 
us  here  why  and  how  the  British  Broadcasting  Company 
came  into  existence,  but  two  factors  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  first,  that  it  was  and  still  is  a  private  under¬ 
taking  (as  practically  every  social  movement  of  benefit  to 
the  community  has  ever  been  in  our  history);  and  the 
second,  that  the  Company  set  out  to  utilise  the  tremendous 
force  at  its  disposal  with  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  its 
possibilities  and  lacking  all  practical  knowledge  in  its 
application. 

The  first  factor  has  been  an  undoubted  source  of 
strength.  For  it  has  permitted  the  development  of  initia¬ 
tive,  resource,  and  all  those  other  qualities  which  are 
inevitably  wanting  in  a  Government  department.  The 
second  has  been  from  the  outset  a  grave  disability.  And 
although  upon  the  aesthetic  side,  no  less  than  upon  the 
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technical,  the  British  service  has  long  since  won  to  the 
proud  position  of  being  incomparably  the  finest  radio 
service  in  the  world,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
aesthetic  position  has  been  won  more  by  good  fortune  and 
the  British  capacity  for  successfully  “  muddling  through  ” 
than  by  anything  else. 

And  here,  before  considering  the  aesthetic,  we  may  well 
pay  a  passing  tribute  of  unstinted  praise  and  admiration 
to  the  engineering  side  of  British  radio.  “  Indeed,”  wrote 
Horace  Walpole  during  the  brilliant  administration  of 
William  Pitt,  “  one  is  forced  to  ask  every  morning  what 
victory  there  is,  for  fear  of  missing  one.”  And  that  remark 
exactly  expresses  what  one  must  feel  about  the  successive 
triumphs  of  Captain  P.  P.  Eckersley  and  his  staff.  If 
only  the  aesthetic  side  had  kept  pace  with  the  technical 
how  wonderful  a  public  service  it  would  be  ! 

But,  just  as  railways  exist  for  the  carriage  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  goods,  the  technical  side  of  radio  exists  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  aesthetic.  And  since  there  obtains  a 
curious  and  rather  widespread  lack  of  appreciation  upon 
this  point  it  may  be  well  to  suggest,  by  way  of  clearing 
the  ground,  what  the  functions  of  the  service  undoubtedly 
are.  These,  apart  from  such  public  duties  as  weather 
reports,  time  signals  and  daily  news. 

The  radio  service  is,  in  effect,  only  one  more  medium 
for  use  in  the  art  of  enlightenment.  It  actually  exists  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  purpose  alone.  And  we  may  define 
enlightenment  as  the  apotheosis  of  education.  It  is  the 
art  which  is  concerned  with  the  dissemination  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  and  in  the  most  effective  manner ;  of  every¬ 
thing  honest,  worthy  and  of  good  report  that  may  tend  to 
the  welfare,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  State  and  humanity. 

For  this  purpose  radio  is  undoubtedly  the  most  power¬ 
ful  medium  in  existence.  So  powerful  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
now  made  of  enlightenment  a  fully  recognised  and  practis¬ 
ing  art.  The  cinematograph  is,  at  the  moment,  the  more 
widely  effective  medium  over  the  world  because  it  has  had 
a  twenty  years’  start.  But  radio  will  swiftly  overtake  the 
cinematograph;  will,  in  fact,  soon  be  linked  with  it.  The 
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possibilities  then  open  to  that  combination  are  almost 
beyond  conception. 

The  art  of  enlightenment,  its  canons,  its  various  media 
and  its  methods  naturally  demands  a  volume  to  itself.  It 
is,  indeed,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  involved  of  all 
the  arts.  For  a  man  or  woman  to  succeed  in  it  first 
demands  the  birth-gift,  and  thereafter  a  most  exceptional 
and  comprehensive  training,  even  if  he  would  specialise  in 
one  branch  only. 

For  instance,  a  man  may  be  a  consummate  musician,  an 
Elgar,  a  Kreisler,  or  a  Caruso,  but  yet  quite  incompetent 
in  music  enlightenment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cite 
Sir  Henry  Walford  Davies  as  an  example  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  musician  who  is  also  pre-eminent  in  enlightenment 
work,  in  revealing  the  beauty  of  music  to  the  public,  we 
at  once  observe  the  difference.  Mr.  H.  Plunket  Greene 
is  another  example. 

So  also  in  literature :  and  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  at  once  comes  to  mind  as  a  distinguished 
exponent  of  beauty  in  poetry  and  prose.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas 
is  another,  possessing  a  wider  range.  For  Mr.  Lucas  has 
specialised  in  many  matters  besides  literature;  although, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  employs  literature  as  his  sole 
medium  of  enlightenment.  His  Wanderer  in  London  is 
a  good  example  of  an  admirable  method. 

Or  to  glance  at  it  from  another  angle.  A  man  who  has 
made  of  the  art  his  lifework  desires  to  inspire  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  by,  shall  we  say,  the  story  of  Nelson.  He  has  half 
a  dozen  media  from  which  to  choose.  There  is  the  drama 
in  its  various  forms;  he  might  write  a  ballad,  with  or 
without  music ;  a  film  scenario ;  a  book,  either  biography  or 
fiction;  a  series  of  radio  talks  or  radio-drama;  a  popular 
lecture  tour ;  a  series  of  paintings ;  any  or  all  of  these  with 
their  subdivisions.  Having  visualised  the  particular 
audience  he  desires  to  reach,  he  will  then  decide  upon 
his  methods.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  one  man 
may  himself  be  capable  of  practising  in  each  one  of  those 
media. 

That  is  the  art  of  enlightenment,  and  it  is  applicable  to 
everything  which  is  of  value  to  the  community.  But  this 
must  be  added  as  an  essential.  The  art  consists  not 
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merely  in  presentation  or  exposition,  but  in  presenting  the 
subject  in  the  manner  most  effective  for  winning  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  particular  public.  A  new  Elgar  symphony  may 
be  given  a  superb  performance,  but  if  it  is  that  and  no 
more  it  must  prove  ineffective  with  all  except  a  small 
minority. 

Now  radio,  as  we  have  come  to  recognise,  takes  the 
whole  world  for  its  province.  Except  for  a  subject 
demanding  actual  vision,  I  can  think  of  nothing  which 
is  not  its  legitimate  concern.  And  even  lack  of  vision  is 
in  great  measure  overcome  by  an  incentive  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  glance  through  the  programmes  of  all  the  British 
radio  stations  for  a  single  week  will  show  how  wide  a  field 
is  covered.  Further,  in  this  comprehensive  survey  radio 
embraces  also  many  other  media — drama,  music,  litera¬ 
ture,  poetry,  dramatic  recitals,  causeries,  etc. — and  seeks 
to  adapt  these  to  its  own  peculiar  conditions  of 
transmission. 

It  is,  then,  the  function  of  the  British  Radio  Service  to 
present  to  the  British  public,  and  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  all  this  world  of  art  and  beauty  and  humanity. 
Further,  it  is  its  function,  by  such  presentation,  to  pro¬ 
claim  its  sense  of  leadership;  to  set  forth  ideals  of  true 
citizenship;  to  help  and  seek  to  strengthen  against  the 
days  of  adversity ;  to  inculcate  a  love  and  pride  of  country 
and  race  and  a  confidence  in  the  future  welfare  of 
humanity.  These,  and  many  other  things. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  conception  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  for  one  have  ever  held  of  this  public  service. 
And  it  is  consonant  with  the  ideals  which  the  Company 
itself  has  promulgated.  At  this  three  years’  milestone 
of  progress  a  Government  Commission  is  very  properly 
taking  stock  of  the  whole  position,  vis-a-vis  the  com¬ 
munity.  Without  anticipating  in  any  way  their  findings, 
it  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  consider  very  briefly  some 
aspects  of  the  enlightenment  work  pursued  upon  the 
purely  artistic  side. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded  that  so  far  the 
service  has  achieved  a  very  remarkable  success.  And  that 
success  has  been  won,  not  amongst  the  intelligentsia,  who 
are  still  inclined  to  hold  aloof,  but  with  that  great  majority 
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section  of  the  community  to  whom  art  in  any  of  its  forms 
had  hitherto  been  an  unknown  world.  This,  having 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  radio  reception,  was  only 
natural.  It  is  also  very  fitting.  The  service  has  deliber¬ 
ately  aimed  at  catering  for  that  public.  Not  in  any  sense 
of  patronising  or  “  playing  down  ”  to  them,  but  in  aiming 
to  place  the  best  within  their  reach.  This  in  itself  is 
noteworthy. 

Now  it  is  obviously  quite  impossible  here  to  suggest 
even  in  outline  what  has  actually  been  accomplished  during 
these  three  years.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
service  is  providing  no  fewer  than  16,980  quite  different 
and  distinct  programmes  in  the  course  of  the  year.  These 
are  not  repeated.  For  the  children  alone  there  are  about 
5,980  different  programmes  given  in  the  year. 

These  figures  are  certainly  staggering.  And  when  it  is 
remembered,  too,  that  there  is  now  no  need  to  consider 
expense  of  artists  and  production,  one  may  dimly  visualise 
the  enormous  possibilities  for  the  enlightenment,  at  their 
own  firesides,  of  an  audience  estimated  at  some  twenty 
millions  of  souls.  If,  for  example,  a  performance  of  the 
Alkestis  of  Euripides  is  proposed,  there  is  no  need  to 
debate  whether  or  no  it  will  “  pay,” 

From  the  very  outset  the  provincial  stations  have  been 
far  ahead  of  the  London  Station  in  enterprise  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  If,  therefore,  we  would  note  artistic  accomplishment 
we  must  look  to  them  rather  than  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
service.  Here  is  a  very  brief  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
work  done  at  one  provincial  station  during  1923,  when 
funds  wfcre  very,  very  low  and  everything  was  carried 
through  under  the  most  serious  disabilities. 

The  audience  was  virgin  soil.  Art  in  any  form  was 
virtually  unknown.  The  large  majority  can  never  have 
heard  even  a  worthy  song  well  sung.  Shakespeare  was  a 
vague  name.  Nelson  was  a  mythical  somebody  who  was 
understood  to  look  after  some  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Our  English  literature  and  poetry  was  a  closed  volume 
which  might  not  have  existed. 

Within  six  months  the  radio  station  had  effected  a  revo¬ 
lution.  Almost  from  the  start  the  most  popular  weekly 
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programme  was  the  Sunday  night  symphony  concert.  At 
these  nothing  but  the  best  music  was  performed.  The 
Beethoven  symphonies  were  given  in  chronological  order; 
also  all  the  leading  orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters. 
All  Wagner,  possible  for  concert  work,  was  given.  The 
moderns  of  all  countries,  together  with  our  own  leading 
composers,  were  all  represented.  The  proof  of  success 
was  indisputable,  and  was  testified  to  upon  all  sides.  One 
comment  may  be  quoted  as  typical  of  thousands. 

A  stolid  old  English  waiter  in  the  grill-room  of  a  local 
hotel  was  speaking  to  a  customer  about  the  previous 
evening’s  radio  concert.  “  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about 
music,”  he  said.  “  I’ve  never  had  the  chance  of  hearing 
any.  But  there  was  a  piece  on  the  wireless  last  night, 
something  with  a  piano  in  it,  that  was  a  wonder.  I  listened 
all  through.  I’d  have  liked  to  give  it  an  encore.” 

The  “piece”  which  the  waiter  so  enjoyed  was 
Beethoven’s  Emferor  pianoforte  concerto. 

But  this  was  only  one  programme  of  each  week.  The 
second  most  popular  evening  proved  to  be  the  weekly 
literary  and  dramatic  programme.  All  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare  were  set  down  for  performance  in  chronological 
order,  and  twenty-three  were  actually  presented.  Also 
plays  by  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Wilde,  Stephen  Phillips 
and  living  dramatists.  The  English  poets,  from  Chaucer 
to  Masefield,  were  covered  in  a  regular  series.  Indeed, 
poetry  was  made  an  integral  part  of  every  programme  in 
the  week. 

Another  typical  comment  may  be  quoted.  It  was  in  a 
letter  signed  “  The  Daughter  of  a  Working  Man.”  She 
wrote  :  “  Through  the  free  library  and  a  lecture  or  two 
I  have  read  a  little  of  Chaucer  and  Marlowe  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  but  now  through  you  I  know  that  these  men  actually 
lived  and  were  very  human,  and,  oh !  I  am  hungry  for 
more.” 

So  wrote  that  daughter  of  our  race,  born  to  its  noble 
heritage  and  traditions,  and  yet,  like  thousands  of  others, 
learning  now  for  the  first  time  something  of  the  nature  of 
her  birthright. 

The  remaining  evenings,  with  their  constant  variety  and 
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ever  new  elements,  were  all  dealt  with  in  the  same  fashion. 
Opera,  chamber  music,  travel  pictures,  comedy,  dance — in 
fact  virtually  all  the  artistic  features  to  which  the  public  is 
now  well  accustomed,  together  with  others  which  appear 
still  to  remain  the  prerogative  of  that  centre.  In  addition 
the  factor  of  leadership  was  strongly  in  evidence,  and,  it  is 
known,  with  good  results.  Needless  to  remark,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  could  not  have  been  won  had  not  all  these  subjects 
been  presented  “  in  the  most  effective  manner.” 

Now  it  is  not  suggested  that  this  station’s  work  was 
typical  of  all,  but  it  does  at  least  indicate  what  one  may 
term  the  “  general  spirit  of  approach.”  Only  the  best  was 
good  enough.  Nor  is  there,  I  imagine,  a  single  station 
which  could  not  produce  overwhelming  evidence  of  similar 
good  work  well  done  and  widely  appreciated.  There  must 
be  now  millions  of  folk  in  the  country  who  listen  intelli¬ 
gently,  if  not  with  thorough  enjoyment,  to  the  masterpieces 
of  music,  and  who  two  years  ago  were  content  to  be  thrilled 
by  shop  ballads  and  dance  tunes. 

Music  occupies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  radio  pro¬ 
grammes.  This  is  natural.  Also  it  is  perhaps  the  easiest 
of  the  arts  to  deal  with.  Its  appeal  in  one  form  or  another 
is  almost  universal.  On  the  artistic  side  it  is  in  music  that 
the  company  has  achieved  its  greatest  success.  It  has 
even  won  a  very  large  and  ever  increasing  public  for 
chamber  music,  the  most  abstract  form  of  the  art. 

But,  having  paid  this  tribute,  we  are  inclined  to  pause. 
We  do  not  feel  so  happy  with  results  in  literature,  poetry, 
drama,  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  other  applied 
subjects.  We  do  not,  I  think,  find  in  their  somewhat 
meagre  presentation  the  romantic  and  inspiriting  entertain¬ 
ment  which  certainly  we  should  find,  and  which  the  music 
gives  us. 

The  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  is  over.  It  is  the  British 
way  to  give  a  new  venture  a  good  sporting  chance  in 
working  out  its  own  salvation.  But  the  moment  inevitably 
comes  when  an  account  is  demanded  and  the  enterprise  is 
subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  It  would  seem  that  that 
moment  has  arrived. 

If,  then,  this  weakness  exists,  the  cause  is  not,  I  think. 
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far  to  seek.  In  an  early  paragraph  I  have  mentioned  the 
very  natural  though  serious  disability  under  which  the 
company  began  its  operations.  It  was  primarily  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  technical  organisation  which  attempted  to 
develop  and  practise  an  art  of  which  it  was  entirely 
ignorant.  It  was  not  an  artistic  conception  attempting  to 
develop  upon  business  lines.  And  although,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions,  such  initial  method  was  doubtless  the 
only  one  possible,  the  disability,  though  to  some  extent 
modified,  still  obtains.  Hence,  on  the  commercial  and 
technical  sides,  the  success  has  been  brilliant.  Upon  the 
aesthetic  side  it  has  been,  in  comparison,  weak. 

Under  existing  conditions,  which  are  open  to  anyone  to 
inspect,  there  is  only  one  single  branch  of  this  work  which 
has  lately  come  under  the  control  of  an  expert.  And 
herein,  to  my  mind,  lies  the  wonder  of  the  Broadcasting 
Company’s  achievement.  It  has  been  secured  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  amateurs,  not  one  of  whom  began  with  the  least 
experience  in  the  specialised  work  demanded.  Glance 
through  the  list ;  a  retired  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy,  a 
working  journalist  with  a  lengthy  experience  of  radio 
science,  two  former  young  officers  of  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
and  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
To  these  were  later  added  a  distinguished  musician  and 
an  eminent  educationalist,  neither  of  whom  had,  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  been  concerned  with  the  special 
art  of  enlightenment.  These,  with  a  music  conductor, 
comprised  the  principals  responsible  in  varying  degree, 
either  as  individuals  or  in  combination  as  committees. 

The  provincial  stations  were  better  served.  For  four, 
at  least,  were  under  the  direction  of  men  with  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art.  So  it  came  about  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Sunday  church  service,  and,  of  course,  “  outside  ” 
broadcasts,  there  was  not  a  single  feature  of  the  art  pro¬ 
grammes  wffiich  was  initiated  at  the  London  headquarters. 
Symphony  concerts,  studio  opera,  drama,  the  Children’s 
Hour,  chamber  music,  travelogues,  educational  talks,  prose 
and  poetry  recitals,  and  the  rest  were  all  due  to  the  know¬ 
ledge,  skill,  and  enterprise  of  those  provincial  station 
directors. 
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This  fact  is  significant.  It  also  immediately  suggests 
the  importance  of  the  station  director  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  The  public  generally  has  not  the  remotest  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  arduous,  never-ending  task  and  the  grave 
responsibilities  so  cheerfully  assumed  by  these  devoted 
public  servants.  The  significance  of  the  office  is  com¬ 
pletely  missed.  Just  as  the  place-name  upon  a  map  which 
most  readily  escapes  the  eye  is  the  very  one  which  is 
printed  in  large  type  across  the  page. 

We  are  considering  only  the  artistic  side,  and  in  this 
the  director  must  fill  the  role  of  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  with  his  audience.  “  Here,”  he  says  in  effect,  “  is  a 
thing  of  joy  or  beauty  or  simple  human' sentiment.  It  has 
given  pleasure  to  us,  to  many  another,  and  so  we  should 
like  to  share  it  with  you.”  He  stands  as  the  Interpreter  of 
Beauty. 

Of  the  past,  he  stands  as  a  leader  amongst  those  groups 
of  passionate  minorities  who  alone  keep  alive  those 
achievements  in  the  Arts  upon  which  mankind  has  set  its 
seal  of  approval.  Of  the  present,  he  is  something  of  an 
arbiter  of  fashion ;  a  critic  of  broadminded  perception  and 
catholicity  of  taste,  upon  whose  judgment  his  audience  will 
be  glad  to  rely  and  so  gradually,  under  his  sympathetic 
guidance,  to  come  to  judge  for  themselves. 

If  to  these  specialised  duties  we  add  that  other  of 
leadership  and  exposition  of  lofty  ideals,  we  must  at  once 
recognise  the  dread  nature  of  his  office.  Indeed,  I  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm  this.  It  is  and  always  has  been  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  office  of  director  of  the  London  Radio 
Station  is  second  in  importance  to  no  other  office  in  the 
kingdom.  His  power  with  the  community,  if  it  be  wisely 
and  worthily  exercised,  is  incalculable.  That  exercised  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  almost 
a  little  thing  in  comparison. 

We  come  to  see,  in  short,  that  this  art  of  radio  entertain¬ 
ment  is  a  vastly  serious  business,  not  lightly  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  any  man.  And  yet  some  regard  it  as  no  more 
than  the  arranging  in  order  of  items  on  a  programme.  It 
is  hardly,  I  imagine,  matter  for  the  dilettante.  It  demands 
not  only  the  skilled  expert,  but  the  expert  whose  whole 
soul  and  being  is  in  the  work;  who  exists  for  it  and  for 
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nothing  else.  Who,  moreover,  is  prepared  to  receive  from 
the  public  all  the  kicks  and  very  few  of  the  ha’pence;  to 
seek  his  only  reward  in  the  knowledge  of  good  work  well 
done  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

Even  in  one  single  form  of  art  a  man  of  such  quality  is 
rarely  to  be  found.  Of  what  calibre,  then,  must  he  be  to 
deal  with  so  vast  an  audience  of  widely  varied  interests, 
not  in  one  subject  only,  but  in  all  those  for  which  radio  is 
the  medium,  and  to  present  these  in  such  manner  as  will 
carry  absolute  conviction.^  For  if  worthy  art,  whatever 
its  form  may  be,  fails  to  carry  conviction  the  fault  lies  not 
with  the  audience,  but  with  the  presenter. 

Volumes  might  well  be  written  upon  this  subject  of 
radio  enlightenment.  For  no  one  will  deny  its  supreme 
importance  to  the  community,  from  whatever  aspect  it  is 
regarded.  But  we  must  gather  up  our  threads  to  a 
conclusion. 

We  have  noted,  first,  the  initial  advantages  of  the  radio 
service  as  originally  constituted,  and  also  its  disability  in 
face  of  the  peculiar  and  specialised  art  work  which  the 
service  had  undertaken  to  promote.  From  a  brief  review 
of  the  nature  of  that  art  work  we  came  to  appreciate  the 
incomparable  qualities  of  radio  as  a  principal  medium  in 
its  development  amongst  those  sections  of  the  community 
most  in  need.  We  noted  the  very  large  measure  of  success 
which  had  been  won,  the  responsibilities  in  that  connection 
of  station  directors,  together  with  a  suggested  cause  of 
failure  in  other  directions. 

In  pursuance  of  that  suggested  cause  we  may  submit 
that  British  radio  surely  demands  the  regular  service  of 
the  best  experts  in  the  country  in  every  branch  dealt  with. 
Experts,  not  as  musicians,  authors,  or  dramatic  producers 
or  educationalists,  but  in  enlightenment  work  under  those 
heads,  adapted  to  the  radio  medium.  That  the  services  of 
these  men  and  women  should  be  fully  recognised  as  being 
of  the  great  value  that  undoubtedly  they  would  be,  and 
that  they  should  receive  a  just  and  generous  remuneration 
to  scale.  Further,  that  these  experts  need  co-ordination 
within  one  master-policy  and  direction,  tending  to  a  single¬ 
ness  of  lofty  aim  and  high  purpose. 

But  there  is  one  factor  else  that  is  needed,  and  this  lies 
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with  the  public  and  the  public  Press.  There  is  great  need 
of  an  instructed  public  opinion  on  the  whole  subject.  The 
almost  complete  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Press  towards 
everything  on  the  aesthetic  side,  as  distinct  from  the 
technical,  of  British  radio  work  is,  of  its  kind,  the  most 
curious  phenomenon  that  I  have  encountered  during 
twenty-five  years  of  enlightenment  work. 

It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  mighty  radio  audience  no  less 
than  of  the  service  and  the  arts  that  reasoned  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism  should  be  accorded.  And,  one  may  add, 
the  criticism  which  people  read  is  that  of  the  performance 
they  have  themselves  heard  or  seen  or  the  book  which  they 
have  read.  There  is  always  interest  in  hearing  what  a 
responsible  journal  has  to  say  about  one’s  own  likes  and 
dislikes. 

There  is  not  a  family  in  Great  Britain  which  is  not  a 
potential  listening  “terminal.”  Very  soon  radio  will  be 
“laid  on”  to  every  house  or  flat  as  water  is  or  lighting. 
It  may  be  that  so  far  radio  entertainment  has  -mainly 
appealed  to  the  masses.  But,  then,  it  is  with  the  masses, 
the  working  folk,  that  the  future  of  art  in  this  country  now 
lies.  Let  the  “  superior  person  ”  take  that  to  heart,  for  it 
is  the  truth.  If  radio  enlightenment  and  its  artistic  culture 
serves  for  no  more  than  an  aid  in  distinguishing  between 
the  worthy  and  unworthy  in  art,  in  learning  how  to  think 
rather  than  what  to  think,  it  will  yet  have  served  a  noble 
purpose. 
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THE  KING  OF  BICETRE^ 

By  Gerard  de  Nerval 

(Translated  by  Margaret  Gough) 

1 

This  story  is  about  a  very  strange  man  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century,  Raoul  Spifame.  He  was  lord  of  The  Granges,  a  lord 
without  a  manor  like  many  another  during  that  time  of  war  and  deso¬ 
lation  when  all  the  great  houses  of  France  were  destroyed.  His  father, 
having  little  money  to  leave  either  him,  or  his  two  brothers,  Paul  and 
Jean  (who  afterwards  became  celebrated  imder  different  names),  sent 
Raoul  at  an  early  age  to  Paris  to  study  law,  and  Raoul  became  a 
barrister. 

When  Henry  II  succeeded  his  father,  Francois,  he  came  to  open  the 
Law  Courts  after  the  vacation  following  his  accession.  Raoul  Spifame, 
in  his  gown  of  Doctor  of  Law,  his  sole  decoration,  sat  on  the  fringe 
of  the  assembly,  the  last  of  a  crowd  of  juniors.  The  King,  in  his 
flower-embroidered  azure  robe  of  France,  seated  higher  than  the 
President,  was  admired  by  all  for  his  nobility  and  grace,  despite  the 
hereditary  pallor  which  distinguished  all  the  princes  of  his  race.  The 
speech  of  the  venerable  Chancellor  was  very  prosy  that  day,  and,  weary 
with  counting  the  leaning  faces  of  the  crowd  and  the  sculptured  joists 
of  the  ceiling,  the  errant  gaze  of  the  King  settled  at  last  on  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  seat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room.  A  ray  of  simlight, 
falling  across  the  hall,  lit  up  his  face,  and  so  long,  and  so  intently,  did 
the  King  gaze  that  gradually  all  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction.  .  .  . 
the  King  was  looking  at  Raoul  Spifame,  and  at  that  moment  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  were  looking  at  a  portrait  of  himself,  except  that  his 
gorgeous  robe  had  been  changed  to  black.  The  extraordinary  likeness 
which  the  young  barrister  bore  to  the  King  became  plain  to  all,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  the  King  was  troubled,  for  the 
superstition  at  that  time  was  that  a  little  while  before  one’s  death  one 
saw  one’s  self  dressed  in  black. 

On  leaving,  he  enquired  about  Raoul  Spifame,  and  was  only  re¬ 
assured  when  he  heard  the  name  and  position  of  his  double;  but  he 
showed  no  desire  to  speak  to  him,  and  the  war  with  Italy  which  broke 
out  shortly  after  soon  rid  his  mind  of  that  uneasy  impression. 

But  from  that  day  Raoul  w’as  addressed  by  his  fellow-barristers  as 
“Sire”  and  “Your  Majesty”;  and  this  pleasantry,  continued  in 
many  different  forms  by  the  juniors  glad  enough  to  seize  upon  any 
opportunity  for  distraction  and  idleness,  was  the  beginning  of  that 

(i)  Gerard  de  Nerval  (1808-1855)  was  one  of  four  French  authors  who  made 
their  reputation  by  short  stories.  The  others  were  Charles  Nodier,  Prosper 
Merim<e,  and — the  greatest  of  the  quartette — Theophile  Gautier.  De  Nerval’s 
real  name  was  Labrunie. — [Ed.,  The  Fortnightly  Review.] 
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disorder  of  mind  which  afterwards  led  Raoul  to  do  so  many  strange 
things.  One  day  he  remonstrated  with  the  judge,  saying  that  a  wrong 
judgment  had  been  delivered  on  a  matter  of  inlieritance.  For  this  breach 
he  was  suspended  for  a  term,  and  had  to  apologise.  Another  day  in 
his  pleading  he  attacked  the  laws  of  the  King;  he  strayed  from  his 
subject  to  criticise  the  Goveriunent,  and  showed  no  resp>ect  for  Royal 
Authority;  and  he  carried  this  to  such  an  extent  that  the  judges,  who 
had  shown  him  every  indulgence,  were  at  length  forced  to  deprive  him 
of  his  practice. 

From  that  day  he  haunted  the  hall  of  the  Pas  Perdues,  buttonholing 
every  passer-by  to  tell  him  his  ideas  of  reform  and  his  complaints  against 
the  judges.  At  last  his  brothers,  and  even  his  daughter,  were  forced 
to  ask  for  his  incarceration;  and  this  was  his  last  appearance  before 
the  judges.  He  was  cited  as  a  visionary,  but  the  Raoul  Spifame  who 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  was  a  complete  fool,  one  of  the  most 
elastic  brains  that  ever  claimed  a  hospital  ward. 

Being  a  barrister  he  was  allowed  to  plead,  and  he  had  gatliered 
together  very  telling  arguments,  quoting  from  Sophocles  and  other 
ancient  writers  who  had  been  accused  of  madness  by  their  children; 
but  Fate  intervened.  While  walking  through  the  vestibule  to  the  court 
he  heard  many  voices  murmuring  “The  King!  Here  is  the  King! 
Way  for  the  King  !  “  This  pleasantry,  the  fun  of  which  he  used  to 
appreciate,  shook  his  already  tottering  brain,  reason  fled  from  him, 
and  a  fool,  truly  and  really  brain-crumpled  (as  is  said  of  Triboulet), 
made  his  entry  into  the  court,  his  cap  on  his  head,  his  fist  on  his  hip, 
and  took  his  seat  with  a  royal  dignity.  He  called  the  judges  his  well- 
beloved  and  faithful  ones,  and  the  Attorney-General,  Noel  Brulot,  a 
Dieu-garde,  full  of  amenity.  He  sought  for  himself  in  the  court, 
regretting  that  he  could  not  see  Spifame,  enquiring  about  his  health,  and 
speaking  of  him  in  the  third  person  as  “  Our  beloved  Spifame,  of  whom 
all  speak  well.” 

At  that  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  court,  intermingled  with  jeers, 
and  the  humorists  sitting  behind  him  applied  themselves  to  confirming 
him  in  his  madness  despite  the  efforts  of  the  judges  to  establish  order. 
An  easy  sentence,  well  delivered,  finished  by  recommending  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  to  the  care  and  attention  of  the  doctors;  he  was  taken, 
strongly  guarded,  to  the  asylum,  and  during  his  enforced  march  he 
bowed  right  and  left  to  the  good  people  of  Paris.  His  case  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Court ;  the  King,  who  had  never  quite  forgotten  his  double,  was 
told  of  Raoul’s  defence,  and  when  he  heard  that  this  improvised  king 
had  so  well  imitated  his  royal  self  he  said  :  “  Good;  he  does  not  dis¬ 
grace  him  whom  he  has  the  honour  to  resemble,”  and  ordered  that  he 
be  well  treated ;  but  showed  no  desire  to  see  him. 

II 

For  more  than  a  month  reason  returned  at  intervals,  rudely  awaken¬ 
ing  him  out  of  his  kingly  illusions.  While  sitting  in  his  chair  during 
the  day  he  was  himself,  and  understood  himself ;  but  at  nightfall  his 
real  self  was  lifted  from  him  and  he  became  another  being  wholly 
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absurd  and  hyperbolical,  like  the  Burgundian  peasant  who  in  his  sleep 
was  transported  to  the  palace  of  a  duke,  and  on  awakening  found  him¬ 
self  surrounded  by  attendants  and  honoured  as  if  he  were  the  duke 
himself.  Every  night  Raoul  Spifame  was  Henry  II ;  he  sat  in  the 
Louvre;  he  bestrode  before  his  armies;  he  held  great  councils,  or 
presided  at  splendid  banquets.  Sometimes  he  remembered  a  barrister 
for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  great  affection,  and  dawn  did  not  come 
without  that  barrister  receiving  some  striking  token  of  friendship  and 
esteem  :  sometimes  the  President’s  cap,  sometimes  the  Seal  of  State,  or 
an  Order.  Spifame  believed  that  his  life  and  imprisonment  were  only  a 
dream,  for  he  was  often  heard  to  say  when  evening  came,  “  Ah  !  we  have 
slept  badly  to-night!  Those  bothersome  dreams  I  ” 

Often  since,  in  recalling  the  details  of  that  queer  life,  it  seems  that 
the  unfortunate  man  was  the  victim  of  one  of  those  magnetic  fascinations 
which  science  has  explained  in  later  days.  Bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  King,  and  confused  by  the  similitude  at  which  everyone  had  mar¬ 
velled,  Spifame  in  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  King  had  absorbed  a 
second  personality ;  having  assimilated  the  looks,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  King  in  thought,  and  believed  himself  to  be  the  man  who,  on 
the  i6th  day  of  June,  1549,  entered  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  Porte  St. 
Denis  dressed  in  the  richest  apparel,  accompanied  by  a  noise  and 
thunder  of  artillery  that  shook  every  house  in  Paris. 

HI 

One  of  his  keepers  in  the  asylum  related  how  a  man  on  whom  the 
patient  conferred  royal  gifts  out  of  the  little  money  given  to  him  on 
his  detention  would  decorate  Spifame’s  cell,  and  one  day  he  hung  up 
an  old  steel  mirror  which  had  been  hidden  away  lest  one  of  the  patients 
might  break  it  and  cut  himself.  Spifame  at  first  did  not  notice  it,  but 
during  the  evening,  while  walking  listlessly  to  and  fro  in  his  cell,  he 
looked  up  suddenly  and  saw  his  reflection.  In  that  moment  of  awaken¬ 
ing  he  saw  himself  as  he  really  w'as  within  the  four  walls  of  his  cell, 
and  believed  that  the  King  had  come  by  some  secret  staircase  to  speak 
to  him  through  a  grating  and  sympathise  with  him.  He  bowed  afmost 
to  the  ground ;  on  raising  himself  he  saw  that  the  King  did  the  same, 
and  certain  that  it  was  the  King  who  had  saluted  him  he  was  over¬ 
joyed,  and  hurled  terrible  invectives  against  the  traitors  who  had  placed 
him  in  that  position,  disgracing  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  Majesty.  He 
wept  while  protesting  his  innocence,  demanding  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies,  at  which  the  King  seemed  exceedingly  moved,  for  a  tear 
trickled  to  the  tip  of  the  royal  nose  and  fell.  At  that  token  of  sympathy 
Spifame’s  face  lit  up;  the  King  smiled  pleasantly;  he  held  out  his 
hand,  Spifame  did  the  same;  the  mirror  fell  with  such  a  clatter  that 
the  keepers  ran  to  his  cell.  On  the  following  night  an  order  was  given 
by  the  poor  fool  to  set  immediately  at  liberty  one  Spifame  who  was 
wrongfully  detained  and  falsely  accused  of  having  wished  to  encroach 
on  the  rights  and  attributes  of  a  King,  his  master  and  his  friend.  The 
office  of  Director  of  the  Royal  Seal  was  created  in  honour  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Spifame,  charged  hereafter  with  the  guardianship  of  the  Royal 
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Person.  Several  days  of  fever  followed  the  frightful  upheaval  which 
all  these  events  produced  on  such  a  brain.  His  delirium  became  so  grave 
that  the  doctor  had  him  transferred  to  a  larger  cell  where  he  thought 
the  company  of  other  patients  might  distract  him  from  his  brooding. 

IV 

Nothing  can  prove  better  than  the  story  of  Spifame  how  true  is  the 
famous  Spanish  portrait  of  a  man  mad  on  one  subject  while  perfectly 
normal  in  everything  else.  Unlike  the  rest  of  common  lunatics  who 
forget  themselves  completely  and  live  for  ever  in  the  beings  of  their 
imaginings,  Spifame  was  conscious  of  his  own  identity.  In  front  of 
the  mirror,  or  in  his  sleep,  he  saw  himself  and  judged  himself  apart, 
changing  his  role  and  his  individuality  by  turn,  being  double  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  as  one  has  often  experienced  in  a  dream.  The  adventure  of  the 
mirror  was  followed  by  a  crisis  after  which  the  invalid  fell  into  so 
melancholy  and  dream-like  a  humour  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
give  him  someone  to  keep  him  company. 

For  his  cell-mate  they  gave  him  a  little  man  almost  bald,  with  green 
eyes,  who  believed  himself  the  King  of  Poets,  and  whose  particular 
madness  was  to  tear  up  every  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  that  he  had 
not  written  himself,  believing  these  papers  to  be  the  rival  compositions 
of  the  bad  poets  who  had  stolen  from  him  the  good  graces  of  Henry  II 
and  his  Court.  It  was  amusing  to  couple  these  two  and  to  watch  the 
result  of  their  first  meeting.  This  man  called  himself  Claude  Vignet, 
and  bore  the  title  of  Poet  Royal.  Otherwise  he  was  a  very  harmless 
creature,  and  his  verses  were  well  turned  and  merited  perhaps  the  place 
he  assigned  them  in  his  thoughts.  On  entering  Spifame’s  cell  Claude 
Vignet  was  overcome,  his  remaining  hairs  bristled,  his  eyes  dilated,  and 
he  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  door. 

“  His  Majesty  !  ”  he  cried. 

“  Arise,  my  friend,”  said  Spifame,  draping  himself  in  a  doublet 
of  which  only  one  sleeve  remained.  ”  Who  are  you?  ” 

“  Behold  in  me  the  most  humble  of  your  subjects,  and  the  greatest 
of  your  poets,  O  illustrious  King  1  I  am  Claudius  Vignetus,  the  Claudius 
of  the  Pl^iade,  the  famous  author  of  the  sonnet  addressed  to  the  scin¬ 
tillating  waves.  Sire,  avenge  me  of  a  traitor,  the  headsman  of  my 
honour,  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  !  ” 

“What,  my  favourite  poet!  My  librarian!  ” 

“  He  has  robbed  me,  sire ;  he  has  stolen  my  sonnet  from  me;  he  has 
betrayed  your  goodness.” 

”  Is  he  really  a  plagiarist?  Then  I  shall  give  the  position  to  my 
good  Spifame,  who  is  at  present  travelling  in  the  interests  of  my 
kingdom.” 

“  Give  it  to  me,  sire,  and  I  will  sing  your  fame  from  the  Orient 
to  the  West,  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Oh,  sire,  your  praise  my  rhymes  will  eternise.” 

”  You  shall  have  a  thousand  ^us  a  year,  and  my  old  doublet,  for 
yours  is  threadbare.” 
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“  Sire,  I  see  now  that  they  have  kept  from  you  the  sonnets  and  the 
epistles  which  I  addressed  to  you ;  thus  it  happens  at  Court : 

“  That  odious  abode  of  cloudy  knaves.” 

“  Monsieur  Claudius  Vignetus,  you  shall  not  leave  me;  you  will  be 
my  Minister,  and  you  will  render  into  verse  my  orders  and  my  behests, 
and  in  this  way  you  will  perpetuate  my  memory.  And  now  this  is  the 
hour  when  our  beloved  Diane  comes  to  see  us.  You  understand  that 
we  would  be  alone.” 

And  Spifame,  having  bidden  the  poet  farewell,  slept  in  his  chair  as 
was  his  custom  after  dinner. 

In  a  few  days  the  two  were  inseparable,  imderstanding  and  sympathis¬ 
ing  without  ever  contradicting  each  other  in  their  mutual  aspirations. 
Their  cell  became  a  palace ;  their  rags  sparkling  jewels ;  their  meals 
splendid  feasts  at  which  the  incense  of  verse  floated  over  the  sounds  of 
violins.  After  his  dreams  Spifame  became  garrulous;  Vignet  became 
enthusiastic  after  dinner.  The  monarch  recounted  one  day  to  the  poet 
all  he  had  had  to  endure  from  his  juniors,  those  turbulent  snarlers  ! 
and  he  developed  his  plans  of  war  against  Spain ;  but  his  greatest  care 
was  for  the  organisation  and  development  of  the  principal  city  in  his 
kingdom,  whose  countless  roofs  flowed  from  his  prison  windows.  Vignet, 
too,  had  some  lucid  moments,  and  during  these  he  could  distinguish  very 
clearly  the  noise  of  the  closing  of  the  iron  doors,  the  padlocks,  and 
the  bolts.  This  made  him  think  that  they  imprisoned  his  Majesty  at 
certain  times,  and  when  he  told  Spifame  of  his  cunning  observation, 
Spifame  replied  mysteriously  that  his  Ministers  were  playing  a  deep 
game,  that  he  divined  all  their  plottings,  and  on  the  return  of  Chancellor 
Spifame  things  would  be  a^ltered.  With  the  aid  of  Spifame  and  Claude 
Vignet,  his  sole  friends,  the  King  of  France  would  be  freed  from 
bondage  and  would  restore  that  Golden  Age  sung  of  by  the  poets.  At 
this  announcement  Claudius  Vignetus  composed  a  quatrain  which  he 
offered  to  the  king  as  a  prediction  of  his  greatness  and  glory  : — 

From  you  comes  the  heat  to  the  greening  meadows, 

Comes  life  to  the  sheep  and  song  to  the  birds ; 

You  are  the  sun  which  melts  the  snowy  ridges 
Into  rich  harvests  and  vine-clad  hills. 

But  freedom  seemed  a  long  time  coming.  Spifame  believed  it  his 
duty  to  warn  the  people  of  his  detention  by  scoundrelly  Ministers;  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  his  loyal  subjects  to  rise  up ;  and 
hurled  at  the  same  time  several  edicts  and  commands.  The  word 
”  hurled  ”  is  not  exaggerated,  for  it  was  through  the  bars  of  his  window 
that  he  threw  his  charters,  rolled  and  weighted  with  pebbles.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  some  fell  on  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  pig-stye,  others  were  lost 
in  the  thick  grass  of  a  deserted  courtyard  under  his  window;  one  or 
two,  after  many  flutterings,  perched  in  the  leafage  of  a  lime  outside  the 
asylum  walls  w'here  nobody  ever  happened  upwn  them. 

Seeing  how  little  effect  these  proclamations  had,  Claude  Vignet 
believed  that  they  did  not  inspire  confidence  because  they  were  simply 
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manuscripts,  and  busied  himself  with  founding  a  Royal  Printing  Office 
which  would  serve  in  turn  for  the  edicts  of  the  King  and  his  own  poems 
Owing  to  the  scanty  means  at  his  disposal,  his  invention  had  all  the 
first  elements  of  typographical  art.  With  infinite  patience  he  cut  twenty, 
five  letters  in  wood ;  the  oil  and  the  smoke  from  his  lamp  supplied  the 
necessary  ink. 

Henceforth  the  official  bulletins  multiplied,  and  in  a  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  form.  Several  of  these,  preserved  and  reprinted  many  times 
since,  are  very  curious,  notably  that  one  which  declared  that  Henry  II 
in  his  wisdom,  having  heard  the  pitiable  clamour  of  the  good  people  of 
his  kingdom  against  the  perfidies  and  injustices  of  Paul  and  Jean 
Spifame,  the  two  brothers  of  a  faithful  subject  of  that  name,  condemned 
them  to  be  tortured,  scorched,  and  boiled  !  As  for  the  ungrateful 
daughter  of  Raoul  Spifame,  she  was  to  be  whipped*  in  the  market-place 
and  shut  up  for  life  in  a  Magdalen  asylum. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  edicts  that  have  been  preserved  is  the 
one  in  which  Spifame,  still  cherishing  a  spite  against  the  judges  who 
had  deprived  him  of  his  practice!  for  having  spoken  in  an  impudent  and 
extravagant  manner,  ordered  all  the  ushers,  porters,  and  court  sub¬ 
ordinates  to  allow  his  beloved  and  loyal  Spifame  perfect  freedom  to  the 
Pas  Perdues,  and  protect  him  from  barristers,  liars,  wayfarers,  and 
other  scoundrels  who  might  prevent  his  eloquence  on  all  matters  political 
and  otherwise  on  which  it  pleased  him  to  give  his  opinion.  Other 
edicts,  also  preserved,  treated  of  justice,  finance,  the  war,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  inner  life  of  the  Parisian  police. 

Vignet  printed  on  the  other  side  of  the  edicts  several  epigrams  against 
his  rivals,  on  whom  he  bestowed  positions,  gifts,  and  pensions.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  seeing  nobody  but  each  other,  the  two 
companions  occupied  themselves,  without  relaxation,  the  one  demanding 
favours,  the  other  granting  them. 


‘  V 

After  many  edicts  and  appeals  to  the  faithful  people  of  Paris,  the 
two  prisoners  were  astonished  to  wake  up  morning  after  morning  without 
finding  any  patriotic  display  beneath  their  windows.  Spifame  attri¬ 
buted  their  lack  of  success  to  the  cunning  of  his  Ministers,  and  Vignet 
to  the  imperishable  hatred  of  Mellin  and  du  Bellay.  The  printing 
case  was  shut  for  several  days ;  they  pondered  more  serious  resolutions ; 
they  meditated  diplomatic  strokes.  These  two  men,  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  trying  to  free  themselves  for  freedom’s  sake,  now  plotted 
so  that  they  might  undeceive  the  Parisians  and  make  them  mistrust  the 
Sopkonisbe  of  St.  Gelais  and  the  Franciade  of  Ronsard.  They  began 
to  loosen  the  iron  bars  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  leaving  no  trace 
of  their  work  behind.  This  was  easy  to  do  without  raising  suspicion, 
for  they  were  regarded  as  harmless  beings  resigned  to  their  fate.  Pre¬ 
parations  finished,  the  printing  case  was  reopened,  the  four-lined  libels, 
the  fiery  proclamations,  the  authorised  poems  became  part  of  their 
luggage,  and  towards  midnight,  Spifame  having  addressed  a  short  but 
telling  speech  to  his  boon  companion,  the  latter  attached  the  King’s 
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cloak  to  the  bar  that  still  remained  intact  and  slid,  down,  soon  releasing 
Spifame,  who,  when  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  tumbled  into  the  long 
grass,  bruising  himself.  Vignet  soon  found  the  old  boundary  wall; 
more  agile  than  Spifame,  he  quickly  gained  the  top,  and  tendered  his 
leg  to  his  gracious  sovereign,  who,  thus  aided,  clambered  up  after  him. 
A  moment  after  the  Rubicon  was  crossed. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  two  heroes  came  upon  a  wood 
which  hid  them  from  their  pursuers,  but  they  did  not  take  the  smallest 
precautions,  deeming  that  they  had  only  to  be  free  to  be  recognised,  the 
one  by  his  subjects,  the  other  by  his  admirers.  Nevertheless,  they  had 
to  wait  until  five,  when  the  gates  of  Paris  were  opened.  Already  the 
road  was  vibrating  under  the  market  carts.  Raoul  thought  it  wise  not 
to  show  himself  until  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  beloved  city ;  he  drew 
the  skirt  of  his  cloak  across  his  moustache,  and  urged  Claude  Vignet 
to  shade  the  Apollo-like  rays  of  his  face  with  the  battered  brim  of  his 
felt  hat.  Having  passed  the  Porte  St.  Victor  they  followed  the  Bifevre 
river,  which  wound  through  unending  green,  and  before  arriving  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  Spifame  confided  to  his  favourite  that  he  would 
not  have  undertaken  such  a  laborious  expedition  and  submitted  to  a 
disgraceful  incognito  if  he  had  not  been  influenced  by  an  interest  greater 
than  his  liberty  and  his  sovereignty ;  the  unhappy  man  was  jealous ! 
Jealous  of  whom?  Of  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois,  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  his  beautiful  mistress  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  days, 
and  who  perhaps  might  be  gadding  about,  indulging  in  a  hundred 
escapades  when  away  from  her  royal  protector. 

“  Have  patience  !  ”  said  Claude  Vignet,  “  I  am  sharpening  in  my 
mind  some  war-like  epigrams  wherewith  you  shall  punish  such  light 
conduct;  but  your  father,  Frangois,  spoke  well  when  he  said  :  ‘  Often 
woman  varies.’  ” 

Talking  in  this  strain  they  entered  into  the  populous  streets  on  the 
right  bank,  and  soon  found  themselves  near  the  Church  of  the  Saint- 
Innocence,  in  a  large  square,  filled  with  people,  for  it  was  market 
day.  Spifame  could  not  hide  his  satisfaction  on  seeing  the  interest  his 
appearance  caused. 

“  Friend,”  he  said  to  the  poet,  who  was  busy  with  his  shoes  which 
had  nearly  parted  from  him  during  the  journey,  “  see  how  these 
commoners  and  nobles  are  already  roused.  Their  faces  are  flushed  with 
anger.  How  the  germs  of  discontent  and  sedition  fly  between  ground 
and  sky  !  Look,  see  that  one  with  his  halbert !  Oh,  those  unhappy 
people  roused  by  civil  war  !  How  can  I  order  my  arquebusiers  to  spare 
these  innocent  men  to-day,  because  they  have  furthered  my  projects, 
and  shoot  them  to-morrow,  perhaps,  because  they  question  my 
authority?  ” 

“  Mobile  vulgus,"  said  Vignet. 

VI 

On  looking  towards  the  centre  of  the  square  Spifame  grew  very 
angry,  at  which  Vignet  asked  the  cause. 

“Don’t  you  see,”  said  the  irritated  prince,  “that  that  pillory  has 
been  left  in  defiance  of  my  orders?  ” 
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“  Sire,  will  not  the  populace  be  more  angered  to  learn  that  the  verses 
engraved  on  that  fountain,  and  which  are  by  the  poet  Bellay,  have  in 
one  single  distich  two  faults  of  quantity?  Huntida  sceptra  for  the 
hexameter,  and  one  false  cesura  in  the  pentameter.  ” - 

“  Ho!  ”  cried  Spifame,  paying  no  attention  to  this  last  remark, 

“  ho,  good  peopla  of  Paris,  gather  together  and  listen  to  me !  ” 

“  Harken  to  the  King  who  comes  to  speak  to  you  in  person  !  ”  yelled 
Claude  Vignet. 

The  two  climbed  up  on  a  high  stone  which  supported  an  iron  cross, 
Spifame  standing  upright,  Claude  Vignet  seated  at  his  feet.  Around 
them  surged  the  crowd,  the  nearest  thinking  at  first  that  they  were 
quack  doctors  or  ballad-mongers,  but  suddenly  Spifame  pushed  back  his 
hat,  threw  open  his  cloak  revealing  a  shimmering  row  of  orders  made 
from  glass  beads  which  had  been  given  to  him  in  the  asylum  to  satisfy 
his  incurable  mania,  and  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  recognise  the  features  of  Henry  II,  whom  they  had  seen 
from  time  to  time  passing  through  the  town  on  horseback. 

“  Yes,”  cried  Claude  Vignet  to  the  gaping  crowd,  “this  is  indeed 
Henry  II  who  is  amongst  you.  Also  the  illustrious  poet  Claudius 
Vignetus,  his  Minister  and  his  favourite,  whose  poems  you  know  by 
heart.” 

“  Good  people  of  Paris,”  interrupted  Spifame,  “  listen  to  the  basest 
of  treachery  !  Our  Ministers  are  traitors,  our  judges  are  criminals. 
Your  well-beloved  King  has  been  held  in  captivity,  like  the  first  Kings 
of  his  race,  like  Charles  VI,  his  illustrious  ancestor.  .  .  .” 

At  these  words  there  arose  a  prolonged  murmur  of  surprise  which 
spread  itself  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crowd. 

“The  King!  The  King  !  ” 

They  discussed  the  strange  revelation  which  had  been  made  to  them, 
but  were  still  uncertain  until  Claude  Vignet  took  the  roll  of  edicts, 
orders,  and  proclamations  from  his  pocket  and  scattered  them  among 
the  crowd,  together  with  his  own  poems. 

“  See,”  said  the  King,  “  these  are  the  edicts  which  we  have  composed 
for  the  good  of  our  people,  and  which  have  neither  been  published  nor 
executed.” 

“  These,”  said  Claude  Vignet,  “are  my  divine  poems,  traitorously 
pilfered,  plagiarised,  and  destroyed  by  Pierre  de  Ronsard  and  Mellin 
de  St.  Gelais.” 

“  They  have  tyrannised  over  the  people,  and  in  my  name  !  ” 

“  They  have  printed  Sophomshe  and  the  Franciade  with  the  assent 
of  the  King,  an  assent  which  he  never  gave.” 

“  Listen  to  this  order  for  the  suppression  of  the  salt  tax,  and  this 
for  the  abolition  of  feudalism.” 

“  Hearken  to  this  sonnet  in  scanned  syllables  in  imitation  of  the 
Latin  poets !  ” 

But  Spifame  and  Vignet  were  not  allowed  to  speak  further ;  the 
papers  which  had  spread  through  the  crowd  from  group  to  group  excited 
an  inunediate  sympathy  and  unanimous  acclamation.  They  raised  the 
prince  and  his  poet  on  an  improvised  shield,  and  spoke  of  carrying  them 
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to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  could  remain  until  sufficient  force 
had  been  gathered  together  to  attack  the  Louvre  where  the  traitors  were 
at  present  living.  Popular  indignation  would  have  been  raised  to  a 
greater  pitch  if  it  had  not  fell  out  that  on  the  same  day  the  future 
wife  of  the  Dauphin  Fran9ois,  Marie  d’Ecosse,  made  her  state  entry 
by  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  while  they  were  carrying  Spifame  round 
the  market-place,  King  Henry  II  was  passing  on  horseback  by  the 
Hotel  de  Burgoyne.  On  hearing  a  noise  in  the  distance  some  officers 
rode  away  and  returned  immediately  to  report  that  the  populace  was 
acclaiming  a  king  in  the  market-place. 

“  Go  at  once,”  said  King  Henry,  “and  by  the  word  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  ”  (he  swore  like  his  father),  “  if  they  want  a  fight  they  shall  have 
it!  ” 

But  on  seeing  the  halberdiers  marching  out  of  the  side  streets  which 
opened  on  the  square  the  crowd  stopped,  and  many  took  to  their  heels. 
It  was  an  imposing  spectacle.  The  King’s  bodyguard  spread  itself  in 
perfect  order  round  the  square ;  the  lasquenets,  the  arquebusiers,  and 
the  Swiss  guard  lined  the  neighbouring  streets ;  M.  de  Bassompierre  was 
near  the  King,  and  on  the  King’s  breast  glittered  all  the  Orders  of 
Europe.  The  bewildered  people  were  held  back  by  the  mass  which 
obstructed  all  the  openings;  many  cried  “  a  miracle  !  ”  for  before  them 
were  two  Kings  of  F ranee  :  one  pale  as  the  other  and  as  dignified, 
dressed  almost  alike,  save  that  the  true  King  glittered  less.  When  the 
soldiers  swayed  towards  the  crowd  there  was  a  general  stampede,  and 
Spifame  and  Vignet  were  left  stranded  on  the  pedestal  where  they  had 
been  placed.  The  King  was  quickly  informed  of  the  adventure,  remem¬ 
bered  and  pitied  the  unfortunate  man,  and  had  him  sent  to  the  Louvre 
where  he  was  looked  after,  and  for  a  long  time  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  two  Courts,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  provided  them 
with  great  amusement. 

But  the  King,  having  noticed  that  even  in  his  madness  Spifame  was 
always  respectful  and  gentle  towards  him,  did  not  wish  to  send  him 
back  to  the  asylum,  where  he  might  be  subjected  to  ridicule  and  ill- 
treatment.  He  ordered  that  Spifame  be  detained  in  one  of  his  castles, 
and  his  keepers  were  to  treat  him  as  though  he  were  a  prince  and  to 
address  him  as  “  Sire  ”  and  “  His  Majesty.”  Claude  Vignet  was  to 
be  his  companion  as  in  the  past,  and  his  poems,  as  well  as  the  new 
orders  which  Spifame  still  issued  in  his  retreat,  were  printed  and  kept 
by  orders  of  the  King.  A  collection  of  these  edicts  and  proclamations 
by  the  celebrated  lunatic  were  printed  during  the  succeeding  reign  under 
the  title  of  Dica  archice  Henrici  regis  progymnasmaia.  A  copy  still 
exists  in  the  Imperial  Library,  bearing  the  number  vii,  6,412.  One  can 
also  see  there  the  Memoir es  de  la  Societe  ’des  inscriptions  et  belles- 
lettres,  tome  XXIII.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  reforms  indicated 
by  Raoul  Spifame  have,  for  the  greater  part,  been  adopted. 
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MR.  AMERY  AND  HIS  CRITICS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — “  Show  me  a  man’s  enemies  and  I  will  tell  you  the  manner 
of  man  he  is.”  These  words  of  Voltaire’s  are  appropriate  in  Mr. 
Amery’s  case.  My  excuse  for  protesting  against  the  extravagant  and 
obviously  organised  outburst  of  criticism  of  Mr.  Amery’s  imperial  policy 
is  that,  having  served  the  Empire  for  thirty-five  years,  nearly  twenty  of 
which  as  a  Member  of  two  different  Colonial  and  Dominion  Legislatures, 
having  a  personal  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  Empire,  my  opinion 
may  be  of  some  slight  value. 

It  is  recognised  that  these  hostile  attacks  on  the  Colonial  Secretary 
emanate  from  the  murky  atmosphere  due  to  the  fogs  overhanging  London. 
The  clear  and  healthy  air  of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  enables  their 
peoples  to  take  a  broad,  clear,  and  healthy  outlook  on  the  affairs  of 
Empire.  Many  of  us  are  shocked  at  the  ignorance,  distrust,  and 
prejudice  that  we  find  in  this  our  Mother  Country  of  anything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Empire  outside  of  Great  Britain.  Had  his  critics  followed 
Mr.  Amery  upon  his  mountaineering  trips,  prepared  their  articles  and 
speeches  upon  the  mountain  peaks  in  clear  and  wholesome  atmosphere 
instead  of  in  the  squalidness  and  fog  of  London,  their  criticism,  however 
hostile,  might  have  had  some  good  results  for  the  Empire,  instead  of 
giving  the  impression  that  personal  antagonism,  or  party  interests,  count 
in  Great  Britain  before  Empire  or  Country. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Amery  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  then  he  was 
recognised  by  his  intimates  as  a  master  of  Imperial  problems.  To-day 
no  Dominion  or  Colonial  statesman  denies  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
is  as  proficient  in  knowledge  of  each  part  of  the  Empire  and  the  problems 
peculiar  to  each  as  any  one  of  themselves.  He  is  the  first  example 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister  having  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  Lord  Milner  converted  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  to  Protection,  but  few  are  aware  that  it  was  Mr.  Amery 
who  converted  Lord  Milner  to  this  tariff  policy.  It  was  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  that  convinced  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  and  many  others  that,  if  the  Empire 
was  to  live.  Tariff  Reform  must  take  place  in  the  Mother  Country. 

It  has  been  slightingly  said  of  Mr.  Amery  that  he  is  but  a  pocket 
edition  of  I.ord  Milner.  That  is  the  opinion  of  those  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Empire  extends  no  further  than  Leicester  Square  or  Holborn ; 
but,  fortunately,  in  every  dependency  of  Great  Britain  he  is  recognised 
to-day  as  one  of  our  greatest  Imperialists  and  the  most  able  Colonial 
Secretary  the  Empire  has  yet  had. 

He  is  accused  of  pugnacity.  True :  Pitt  and  Disraeli  were  also 
pugnacious  when  and  where  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  Empire  were 
threatened,  and  thank  God  for  that  pugnacity  at  this  moment  when  it 
is  most  needed. 
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He  does  not  suffer  fools  gladly,  hence  the  aggrieved  note  in  the 
criticisms.  As  a  Cabinet  Minister  his  time  is  limited  and  it  belongs  to 
the  State.  Unlike  many  of  his  colleagues  and  predecessors,  he  rightly 
considers  it  dishonest  to  waste  time  upon  bores  and  cranks,  hence  the 
bitterness  and  disgrimtled  attitude  of  certain  Press  and  platform  critics. 

His  ultra  loyal  critics  are  disturbed  at  “  a  strain  of  alien  blood,” 
and  go  on  to  state  “  that  like  the  type  he  is  more  British  than  the 
British.”  The  same  cheap  jibe  was  cast  at  Disraeli  when  he  outwitted 
Europe  in  securing  that  main  artery  of  the  Empire,  the  Suez  Canal — 
”  Wasting  the  taxpayers’  money  upon  a  ditch  through  the  desert  sand.” 
”  Who  is  this  Benjamin  Disraeli?  Alien  blood  in  his  veins.”  Again 
the  sneer  was  made  at  him  when  he  became  responsible  for  Queen 
Victoria  being  created  Empress  of  India — “  Alien  blood  is  more  British 
than  the  British,”  said  the  critics,  personal  enemies  and  party  protagon¬ 
ists,  of  course.  It  was  this  statesman  with  a  strain  of  hardening  alien 
blood  in  him  that  elevated  Great  Britain  into  the  British  Empire.  Like 
personal  insults  were  cast  at  Lord  Milner  when  he  saved — through  South 
Africa — Africa  for  the  Empire.  This  strain  of  alien  blood  made 
Disraeli,  Lafontaine,  Laurier,  Schreiner,  Milner,  and  Amery,  not  to 
mention  each  member  of  our  Royal  Family,  great  Imperialists  instead 
of  Little  Englanders ;  and  as  the  greater  includes  the  lesser,  these  men 
were,  or  are,  great  national  patriots., 

The  weakness  of  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Amery ’s  policy  lies  in  the  lack 
of  substantiation  of  the  charges  :  — 

These  charges  are  (i)  Singapore  Base;  (2)  the  1923  General  Election 
rVr  results',  and  (3)  the  continued  occupation  of  Mosul. 

To  understand  the  urgent  need  for  a  naval  base  in  the  East  it  is 
necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  separate  Home  from*  Imperial  Defence.  For 
many  years  experts  (Naval  and  Military)  have  been  unanimous  on  the 
need  for  this  base.  To  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street,  I  will  give 
a  homely  example.  The  London  area  is  well  policed,  therefore  law  and 
order  is  well  maintained.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  police  protection  on 
one  of  the  outskirts  of  this  area,  an  outburst  of  lawlessness  has  recently 
occurred  and  householders  are  actually  leaving  the  neighbourhood  in 
consequence  of  no  police  protection.  If  allowed  to  continue,  this  law¬ 
lessness  would  spread  to  the  rest  of  Ixtndon.  It  will  be  stopped  at 
some  initial  cost ;  therefore,  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  secure  peace  a 
police  station  will  be  placed  in  this  lawless  district.  As  that  police 
station  is  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Ix)ndon,  so  is  the  Singapore  Base 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  a  police  station 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire.  If  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain 
conscientiously  believe  that  their  country  can  survive  upon  its  own 
resources,  and  that  the  country  is  independent  of  sea-borne  trade,  that 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  our  Eastern  possessions  are  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  then  those  condemning  Mr.  Amery  and  the  Singapore  Base  are 
right.  To  neglect  building  it  now  is  a  policy  of  “  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,”  for,  like  the  man  with  the  revolver,  ”  when  it  is  wanted 
it  will  be  wanted  damned  bad.”  The  average  person  in  Great  Britain 
cannot  understand  the  use  of  any  fortification  that  he  cannot  view,  either 
by  motor  car  or  charabanc,  and  he  fails  to  understand  how  it  is  possible 
for  his  home  to  be  dependent  upon  defences  eight  or  ten  thousand  miles 
away  from  Charing  Cross.  The  Singapore  Base  is  just  as  vital  to  the 
security  of  Great  Britain  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  to-day  as 
was  a  Fleet-in-being  in  the  British  Channel  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
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Torrington,  or  Nelson.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognised  by  those 
who  have  studied  Imperial  as  well  as  Home  Defence,  and  Mr.  Amery 
is  the  first  Imperial  statesman  strong  enough  to  carry  out  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  experts  in  face  of  opposition  raised  solely  for  party 
propaganda. 

192s  Election. — If  any  one  man  was  responsible  for  bringing  about 
this  Election,  then  that  man  is  truly  entitled  to  the  rank  of  states, 
man.  If  Mr.  Amery,  then  not  only  the  thanks  of  the  Empire  are  his, 
but  the  thanks  of  civilisation.  Since  the  institution  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  England  and  later  Great  Britain  has  been  governed 
alternately  by  one  of  two  parties.  The  leaders  of  both  were  recruited 
from  the  moneyed  classes.  The  rise  of  a  Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
was  welcomed  by  a  large  section  of  the  electorate,  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  party  policy,  but  from  a  desire  to  see  a  change  from  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  extremists  of  the  party  realised  that  a  full  term 
of  office  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  their  socialistic  policy — to 
nationalise  everything — and  it  was  this  unhampered  period  they  were 
working  for.  Had  it  been  given  them — and  it  would  have  been  given 
had  the  General  Election  been  delayed  until  1927 — within  three  years 
of  taking  office  a  Socialistic  Government,  composed  of  Communists 
with  a  majority  in  Parliament,  would  have  lost  first  India,  then 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  would  have  been  compelled  to  amend 
their  Asiatic  restriction  laws  or  be  handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  Japan. 
Canada  would  have  thrown  in  her  lot  with  the  United  States,  and 
South  Africa  become  a  Republic.  The  restraining  influence  of  the 
Empire  having  been  removed  from  the  Continent,  it  will  be  imagined 
what  would  happen  between  Germany  and  France,  not  to  mention 
the  smaller  European  Powers.  The  statesman  responsible  for  that 
election  foresaw  that  sooner  or  later  the  electorate  would  give  the 
Labour  Party  a  mandate,  if  only  as  an  experiment  in  government. 
The  longer  the  election  was  delayed,  the  greater  would  be  the  Socialists’ 
majority  and  the  longer  would  its  Government  be  in  power  without  any 
curb  against  extreme  policy — hence  the  Election  of  1923.  The  elec¬ 
torate  could  see  that  Labour  had  been  given  its  chance  to  show  its  fit¬ 
ness  to  govern.  This  was  in  accordance  with  British  fairness.  The 
electorate  quickly  discovered  that  the  extremist  tail  was  wagging  the 
moderate  dog ;  it  also  discovered  that,  having  felt  the  responsibility  of 
office,  Labour  would  develop  that  strength  necessary  to  form  a  stable 
and  loyal  Government  in  the  future.  The  man  responsible  for  that 
election  was  a  far-seeing  Imperialist,  and  not  a  Little  Englander,  for 
that  election  saved  the  Empire  from  disruption.  Great  Britain  from 
Communism,  and  Europe  from  another  devastating  war. 

Mosul. — Rumours  are  assiduously  spread  in  clubs  and  elsewhere  that 
Mr.  Amery ’s  policy  in  Mesopotamia  is  actuated  by  certain  oil  interests 
— that  the  British  taxpayer  is  to  dance  to  a  tune  played  by  a  gang  of 
cosmopolitan  financiers.  Anyone  knowing  Mr.  Amery  can  say  with 
conviction  that  all  the  pugnacity  in  him  would  show  itself  if  he  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  of  his  colleagues  had  any  ulterior 
motive  for  remaining  in  Mosul.  As  an  Imperialist  he  knows  how 
costly  a  policy  of  scuttle  has  been  in  the  past  and  what  legacies  suc¬ 
cessive  Liberal  Governments  left  in  their  invariable  policy  of  scuttle. 
Our  scuttle  from  the  Transvaal  in  1881  led  to  an  expensive  war  both 
in  men  and  money  in  1899-1902,  and  an  aftermath  of  racial  bitterness 
that  is  only  now  disappearing.  The  scuttle  from  the  Sudan  led  to  the 
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massacre  of  Gordon  and  his  comrades  and  loyal  tribes,  only  to  be 
followed  a  few  years  later  by  another  costly  war.  In  1903  we  again 
scuttled  from  Somaliland,  leaving  the  friendly  tribes  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Mad  Mullah. 

The  critics  in  their  personal  or  party  dislike  for  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  have  not  paused  to  consider  the  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  Asiatic 
population  of  the  Empire — some  500  millions  of  people,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered — of  this  policy  of  scuttle  from  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

A  few  more  Amerys  in  the  Government  and  the  Empire  would  regain 
that  honour  and  prestige  it  lost  under  the  Asquiths  and  Lloyd  Georges, 
and  which  it  may  yet  take  a  Labour  Government  to  restore. 

Mr.  Amery’s  misquoted  proverb  was  appropriate,  but,  being  polite, 
he  did  not  give  the  correct  Arabic  translation :  “  The  curs  (pariahs) 
may  yelp,  but  the  caravan  passes.”  His  modesty  possibly  forbade 
him  quoting  the  old  German  proverb  even  more  appropriate  :  ”  I  know 
that  I  ride  when  the  dogs  do  bark.” 

P.  A.  S. 

Authors’  Club, 
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